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1/  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truths  let  him  proclaim  war  with  mankind — neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes 
qf  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  qf  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  qf  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  the  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.^Dsi  Fox. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


THE  BATH  ELECTION. 

The  extreme  jubilations  of  the  Ministerialists  over  the 
“  Liberal  victory  ”  that  was  won  at  Bath  last  Wednes¬ 
day  are  neither  in  good  taste,  which  is  hardly  to  be 
wondered  at,  nor,  what  is  more  important,  very  prudent. 
The  noise  with  which  an  old  hen  cackles  over  her  first 
egg  is  proverbial;  but  it  reminds  outsiders  rather  of 
the  previous  barrenness  than  of  the  present  break 
in  it.  Moreover,  the  Tories  may  reasonably  say  in 
answer  to  their  jubilations  that  there  has  really  been  no 
victory.  All  that  Captain  Hayter  has  done  has  been, 
after  recently  failing  to  wrest  a  Tory  seat  from  the 
Tories,  to  prevent  the  Tories  from  wresting  another  seat 
from  the  Ministerialists.  In  every  constituency  electing 
two  members  of  Parliament  there  is  always  a  small 
cluster  of  voters  whose  respect  for  “  the  balance  of 
power  ”  and  for  “  political  fair  play  *’  inclines  them  to 
desire  that  their  two  representatives  shall  be  of  opposite 
colours,  and,  though  they  have  hardly  the  wit  to  see  this, 
that  the  constituency  shall  thus  he  virtually  disfran¬ 
chised  ;  and  we  can  readily  believe  that,  of  those  who  at 
the  last  election  voted  for  Captain  Hayter’s  Tory  opponent 
because  the  seat  he  contested  bad  before  been  held  by  a 
Tory,  a  number  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale  voted  for  him 
on  Wednesday  because  he  aspired  to  succeed  a  Liberal. 
At  any  rate,  Captain  Hayter’s  election  only  leaves  the 
representative  strength  of  the  Ministerialists  where  it 
was  before,  and  they  have  nothing  positive  to  show 
against  the  long  series  of  actual  losses  that  they  have' 
lately  experienced  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  At  | 
best  they  have  only  succeeded  in  stemming  the  tide  of 
defeat  that  has  sorely  disheartened  them,  and  if,  as  they 
hope,  the  Bath  “victory”  encourages  their  wavering 
friends  to  secure  for  them  another  “  victory”  at  Taunton 
next  Monday,  it  will  only  be  of  the  same  negative 
sort. 

Even  thus  shorn  of  its  chief  honours,  however,  the 
agreeable  surprise  that  the  supporters  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  enjoying  in  consequence  of  the  Bath  election 
is  very  significant.  It  shows  that,  in  at  least  one  con¬ 
stituency,  the  Ministerialist  cause  is  not  as  hopeless  as 
had  been  feared,  and  that,  since  one  constituency  is 
still  willing  to  tolerate  Mr  Gladstone’s  Cabinet,  other 
constituencies  may  consent  to  do  the  same.  And — 
though  here  again  they  do  not  show  as  much  wisdom  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  them — they  are  doubt¬ 
less  right  in  attributing  a  great  part  of  their  success  to 
the  wonderful  letter  which  Mr  Disraeli  wrote  to  Lord 
Grey  do  Wilton,  and  of  which  it  is  only  charitable  to 
suppose  that  it  was  not  intended  by  its  author  for  publi¬ 
cation.  The  letter  has  been  so  mneb  criticised  already,  and 
the  Conservative  journals  that  first  printed  it  have  shown 
finch  a  sensible  desire  to  bury  it  ifi  decent  silence,  that 
^6  do  not  care  to  criticise  it  again  at  length.  Had  it  been 
placarded  about  the  walls  of  Bath,  instead  of  being  read 
aloud  by  the  “  damned  good-natured  friend  ”  to  whom 
it  was  addressed,  everybody  would  have  regarded  it  as  a 
malicious  squib,  and  Mr  Disraeli  would  have  been 
expected  to  bring  an  action  for  libel  against  those  con¬ 


cerned  in  its  publication.  Being  genuine,  a  more  com¬ 
plete  revelation  of  the  incompetence  of  Mr  Disraeli,  and 
we  suppose  of  his  followers,  to  understand  the  political 
sitnation,  and  to  undertake  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  could  hardly  have  been  concocted.  It  displays 
all  its  author’s  skill  in  epigram,  without  any  of  its  usual 
happiness.  Having  a  good  case  to  make  out  against 
the  Ministry,  he  has  suggested,without  taking  the  trouble 
to  make  out,  a  bad  one.  With  an  excellent  opportunity 
— such  an  opportunity  as  his  ideal  statesman,  the  late 
Emperor  Napoleon,  would  have  gloried  in  had  he  been 
alive  and  courting  favour  at  Bath — for  exposing  the  short¬ 
comings  and  offences  of  the  Government,  and  for  enlisting 
discontented  Whigs  and  even  some  disheartened  Radicals 
in  the  Tory  army,  Mr  Disraeli  has  contented  himself  with 
coarse  and  false  abuse.  We,  who  if  we  have  no  love  for 
the  Ministerialists  certainly  bear  no  affection  to  the 
Tories,  are  heartily  glad  that  he  has  made  this  timely 
revelation,  all  the  more  authentic  because  it  is  im¬ 
promptu,  of  his  own  and  his  party’s  temper  ;  showing 
as  it  does  to  all  the  world  that  they  hate  what  they  call 
Mr  Gladstone’s  “  plundering  and  blundering,”,  because 
they  covet  their  share  of  the  plunder,  and,  at  the  same 
.time,  that  they  can  compete  with  any  one  in  the  art  of 
blundering.  Mr  Disraeli  doubtless  alienated  many  of 
Mr  Forsyth’s  supporters  at  Bath,  and  he  is  likely  to 
do  quite  as  much  harm  to  Sir  Alfred  Slade’s  cause 
at  Taunton.  For  this  the  Ministerialists  may  very 
reasonably  be  grateful  to  him.  But  they  ought  not  to 
have  shown  their  gratitude  so  openly ;  or,  at  least,  they 
are  not  prudent  in  acknowledging  so  freely  that  his  folly 
was  the  cause  of  their  success.  A  “  victory  ”  won,  not 
by  the  strength  or  the  good  generalship  of  the  victorious 
side,  hut  through  the  error  and  incapacity  of  the  van¬ 
quished,  is  not  a  thing  to  be  very  proud  of,  and  if  Cap¬ 
tain  Hayter’s  friends  think  his  success  is  due  only  or 
chiefly  to  Mr  Disraeli’s  manifesto,  their  self-respect 
should  have  led  them  to  find  or  invent  some  less  ignoble 


cause. 


Their  blunder  in  this  respect  is  all  the  more  remark¬ 
able  as  they  had  a  good  and  honourable  explanation, 
if  not'  of  Captain  Hayter’s  whole  mniority,  of  a 
great  part  of  it,  in  Mr  Bright’s  admirable  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  constituents  at  Birmingham.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  this  terse  and  impressive  letter,  in  every 
way  a  contrast  to  Mr  Disraeli’s  flippant  composition,  had, 
to  say  the  least,  quite  as  large  an  effect  on  the  voters  of 
Bath  as  the  letter  that  is  supposed  to  have  influenced  them. 
Mr  Bright’s  return  to  the  Government  is  no  condonation 
of  its  offences.  But  those  offences  can  be  condoned 
by  different  conduct  in  the  future,  and  Mr  Bright’s 
acceptance  of  office  is  in  itself  an  earnest  of  some,  if  not 
of  sufficient,  reformation.  Mr  Bright’s  character  for 
unflinching  honesty  is  so  high  that  there  was  hardly 
need  of  any  word  from  him  on  the  subject ;  but  there  is 
great  value  in  his  succinct  declaration  : — ”  I  hold  the 
principles  when  in  office,  that  I  have  constantly  professed  : 
when  I  find  myself  unable  to  advance  those  principles,  I 
shall  abandon  a  position  which  demands  of  me  sacrifices 
which  I  cannot  make.”  Such  a  declaration  cannot  but 
be  of  immense  service  to  the  Government.  It  justifies 
the  Radicals  in  helping  to  turn  the  scale  at  future 
elections,  as  they  appear  to  have  done  at  Bath.  ’  B. 
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PARTIES  IN  FRANCE. 

Frencli  politics  have  not  now  quite  as  ugly  an  appear¬ 
ance  as  they  had  a  few  da^s  ago,  and  we  naay  perhaps 
hope  that  the  latest  crisis  ”  has  passed  through  its 
worst  stages,  though  even  in  that  hope  there  is  no  pro¬ 
mise  that  a  yet  more  serious  crisis  may  not  yet  arise  as 
soon  as  the  monarchical  conspirators  begin  their  work  in 
the  Versailles  Assembly  on  Guy  Fawkes  day.  Had  the 
Due  de  Broglie  and  his  friends  been  quite  ready  with 
their  plans,  and,  as  was  threatened,  summoned  the 
Assembly  for  an  earlier  date  than  that  to  which  it  now 
stands  adjourned,  it  really  seems  as  if  “  Henri  V.’* 
might  easily  have  been  proclaimed  King  of  France,  and 
enabled  to  try  his  hand  at  ruling  it  on  the  ill-defined, 
but  well  understood,  principles  of  modern  Legitimism  to 
which  he  appears  to  have  been  at  length  converted.  But 
the  delay  in  summoning  the  Assembly  to  give  a  sem¬ 
blance  of  formality  to  the  proposed  usurpation  shows 
either  that  M.  de  Broglie’s  party  is  not  as  strong  as  it 
was  represented  to  be,  or  that  it  has  committed  another 
Uunder  in  its  crooked  statesmanship.  Its  statesmanship 
during  the  past  few  months  has  been  far  more  crooked 
than  blundering.  It  has  carefully  and  cunningly  been 
strengthening  the  machinery  of  tyranny  w’hich  it  wrested 
from  M.  Thiers’s  hands  last  May,  and  adapting  all  to  the 
special  requirements  of  a  new  monarchical  experiment.  It 
seemed  the  other  day  as  if  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
needed  nothing  but  courage  to  seize  the  two-edged 
sword  that  was  ready  at  his  hand ;  and  his  failure  to 
do  so,  either  by  a  direct  coup  or  by  the  sham 

legality  of  a  vote  in  the  Versailles  Assembly,  leads  to  the 
suspicion  that  there  is  something  faulty  in  his  arrange¬ 
ments.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not,  the  noisy  announce¬ 
ment  of  those  arrangements  has  thoroughly  alarmed  the 
opponents  of  his  pretensions,  and,  unless  some  new 
shuffling  of  parties  can  be  effected  within  the  next 
few  weeks,  the  monarchical  fusion  threatens  to  be  met 
by  a  very  formidable  fusion  of  anti- monarchists.  M.  Thiers 
has  stolen  a  march  upon  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  and 
while  the  Pretender  still  hovers  about  the  outskirts  of 
France,  the  sometime  President  has  boldly  planted  his 
flag  in  Paris,  and  become  the  acknowledged  leader  of  all 
the  French  politicians  who  call  themselves  Republicans, 
from  M.  Loon  Say  down  to  M.  Cremieux  and  M.  Barodet. 
This  may  not  be  an  altogether  satisfactory  state  of  things 
to  the  Monarchists,  but  neither  is  it  altogether  satisfac¬ 
tory  to  the  true  Republicans. 

It  is  well,  however,  if  there  is  any  permanency  in  it, 
that  the  various  groups  of  politicians  in  France  should 
arrange  themselves  into  parties  that  will  show  more  dis¬ 
tinctly  what  are  the  questions  to  be  fought  over  before 
the  country  can  have  any  stable  government.  It  is 
uufortuuate  that  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the 
deposition  of  Napoleon  III.  were  such  as  brought  for  a 
time  into  close  alliance  politicians  of  very  different  sorts. 
The  temporary  supremacy  of  M.  Gambetta,  quite 
unsupported  by  the  real  wishes  of  the  majority  in 
France,  soon  came  to  an  end;  but  ever  since  then  there 
has  been  an  embarrassing  uncertainty  in  the  views  even 
of  many  political  leaders,  and  yet  more  of  their  followers. 
There  would  be  distinct  advantage  in  their  being  organ¬ 
ised  into  some  sort  of  consistency,  and  this  probably  will 
be  the  sole  and  quite  inadequate  advantage  arising  out 
of  the  present  condition  of  affairs.  The  Monarchists,  at 
any  rate,  seem  to  be  openly  declaring  themselves  and 
elaborating  a  distinct  policy,  from  which  they  cannot 
easily  draw  back.  The  Orleanists  have,  most  happily, 
committed  political  suicide  as  a  distinct  party.  If  the 
Comte  de  Paris  ever  ascends  the  throne,  it  will  be  as  the 
successor  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  or,  should  the 
Comte  de  Chambord  prove  impracticable,  as  the  nominee 
of  the  “  fused”  factions  that  find  all  their  sorry  strength 
in  Legitimism  and  Ultramontanism.  Whatever  else 
happens,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that,  for  the  future,  the 
Monarchists  will  form  only  one  party,  and  that,  if  thereby 
they  gain  the  power  that  comes  from  union,  they  will 
lact  the  power  that  for  so  long  they  have  possessed  by 
forming  temporary  and  illicit  alliances  with  other 
parties.  ’  The  bourgeois  Monarchism  that  came  into 


with  the  priestly  forces  that  are  the  more  naturi 
support  of  the  Legitimists.  But  the  army  is  always  an 
uncertain  prop,  and  perhaps  even  now  a  word  from 
Marshal  Macmahon  might  cause  it  to  change  front.. 
Therefore,  however  depressing  may  be  the  present  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  his  friends,  we  have  this 
consolation,  that  they  are  finally  committed  to  a  policy 
that  cannot  possibly  be  supreme  for  very  long,  and  that 
may,  at  any  time,  be  suddenly  and  irrecoverably 
subverted. 

Already,  we  may  reasonably  consider,  the  other  most 
dangerous  party  in  France  has  been  thus  subverted. 
The  genius  of  Imperialism,  unfortunately,  still  has  much 
vigour ;  but  Napoleonism  can  hardly  be  counted  as  a 
living  force.  Prince  Napoleon’s  recent  effort  to  effect 
an  alliance  with  the  extreme  Republicans  only  split  up 
the  faction  of  which  he  and  his  friends  were  members, 
without  bringing  in  any  support  from  outsiders ;  and  if 
M.  Rouher  still  has  a  slender  following  in  France  which 
has  its  head  at  Chislehurst,  the  more  legitimate  Napo- 
leonists  are  now  very  weak  indeed,  and  the  trial  of 
Marshal  Bazaine,  if  it  has  no  other  result,  will  cei^inly 
alienate  a  ^eat  deal  of  the  small  sympathy  still  existing 
for  the  “i£a”  that  led  to  the  national  disgrace  at  Sedan 
and  the  worse  disgrace  that  Napoleonism  brought  on 
itself  at  Metz.  The  army  may  become  Imperialist;  in 
its  nature  it  cannot  help  being  the  ally  and  chief  limb 
of  Imperialism  of  souie  sort ;  but,  whatever  it  does  in 
the  future,  it  will  not  aid  tho  Imperialism  that  has  so 
sadly  stained  its  reputation. 

After  the  party  that  now  follows  the  dictation  of 
M.  de  Broglie,  the  strongest  at  present  in  France  is 
undoubtedly  that  w’hich  has  reinstated  M.  Thiers  at  its 
head,  and  which  is  now  being  recruited  by  many  of  the 
extreme  Republicans.  As  a  strategic  movement  against 
the  strategies  of  the  Monarchists,  this  solidification  and 
augmentation  of  the  Thiers  party  may  be  necessary,  and 
therefore  commendable  ;  but  we  cannot  regard  it  with 
complete  satisfaction.  The  bold  letter  that  M.  Thiers 
addressed  the  other  day  to  the  Mayor  of  Nancy,  had  it 
been  written  by  any  other  leading  statesman  in  Frauce, 
would  have  been  an  admirable  production.  It  contains 
an  eloquent  impeachment  of  the  Monarchists,  and  a  no 
less  eloquent  declaration  of  Republican  policy.  “  With¬ 
out  any  mandate,  without  any  powers,  without  the 
presence  of  the  Assembly,  a  few  people  are  treating  of 
the  entire  future  of  France — a  future  which  it  is  intended 
we  shall  consecrate  almost  without  discussion,  and, 
above  all,  without  consulting  the  country,  the  party  prin¬ 
cipally  interested, and  the  sole  legitimate  Sovereign  .  .  .  • 

We  have  to  defend,  not  only  the  Republic,  but  all  the 
rights  of  France,  her  civil,  political,  and  religious  liber¬ 
ties,  her  social  state  and  her  principles,  which,  after 
being  proclaimed  in  1789,  have  become  those  of  the 
whole  world.”  Had  those  words,  we  say,  been  used  by 
a  better  man,  they  might  serve  as  the  rallying  cry 
that  is  healthy  and  hopeful  in  French  politics.  But 
M.  Thiers  is  not  a  representative  of  healthy  and  hopeful 
Republicanism.  He  is  the  great  bourgeois,  ^the 
champion,  not  even  of  the  Republicanism  of  1^89, 
the  shape  into  which  the  bourgeoisie  twisted  it  in  l/o»t 
and  afterwards.  It  is  too  true  that  real  Republicanism 
is  not  now  very  generally  held  in  France,  and  that  the 
cause  is  even  weaker  than  it  might  be  for  lack 
petent  leaders.  But  it  is  growing,  and  will  grow.  Those 
who  now  hold  it  deai;,  and  who  see  no  prospect  of  happi" 
ness  for  France  until  it  is  triumphant,  are  doubtless  wise 
in  rallying  round  M.  Thiers,  and  aiding  him  in  the  fig 
that  he  is  prepared  to  wage  on  their  behalf,  and  on 
behalf  of  his  less  worthy  friends ;  but  they 
forget  that  he  cannot  lead  them  to  the  end, 
they  will  err  grievously  if  they  so  completely  put  t  em 
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wives  in  sabjection  to  him  that  they  cannot  presently 
take  up  the  fi>^ht  from  the  point  of  victory  with  which  he 
will  be  satisfied,  and  then  go  on  to  victory  without  him, 
if  necessary  against  him.  B. 


view,  and,  above  all,  side  issues,  small  and  great,  must 
be  worked  out  in  that  one  direction. 


THE  PROSPECTS  OP  ARBITRATION. 


The  paper  read  by  Mr  Field,  of  New  York,  in  laying 
before  the  Social  Science  Congress  his  sng^stions  for 
an  International  Code,  affects  so  wide  a  sphere  of  men 
and  things  that  we  cannot  but  think  it  deserves  a  laiger 
share  of  criticism  than  it  has  yet  received  from  the 
London  press.  It  is  certainly  difficult  to  judge  of  Mr 
Field’s  elaborate  scheme  in  detail,  and  few  are  in  a 
position  to  give  an  intelligent  assent  to  more  than  the 
general  principles  therein  contained ;  but  the  question 
is  one  of  such  importance,  and  Mr  Field  has  allied  the 
discussion  of  it  so  closely  to  facts  by  adducing  the  rela¬ 
tion  existent  between  the  independent  States  of  his 
own  TOuntry,  that  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  something 
practical  is  not  before  long  made  the  subject  of  diplo¬ 
matic  negotiations.  It  will  indeed  be  a  monstrous 
anomaly  for  the  “  oiled  and  curled  attache  to  busy  him¬ 
self  in  the  promotion  of  the  millennium.  Such  occupations 
as  the  scenting  out  of  wars  and  rumours  of  wars  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  have  become 
for  him  a  second  nature,  and  to  smutch  his  fingers  with 
so  mean  a  thing  as  Peace  will  go  sadly  against  the  gpnin. 
But  with  the  example  of  the  War  of  1870-1,  precipitated 
by  foul  intrigues  and  royal  selfishness,  into  which,  if  one 
man  entered  **  with  a  light  heart,”  two  nations  were 
hastily  and  shamefully,  in  spite  of  themselves ; 
with  Europe  alert  for  a  dual  war  between  the  Church 
and  the  Divine  Right  of  one  man  on  one  side,  and  Secu¬ 
lar  Government  and  the  divine  right  of  the  many  on  the 
other; — it  is  time  to  ask  whether  some  better  sop  than 
International  Exhibitions  and  the  Principle  of  Non- 
Intervention  may  not  be  found  to  appease  the  dogs  of 
war,  and  allow  the  nations  tj  start  afresh  on  another 
cycle  of  peace.  International  Arbitration,  as  it  was 
worked  out  at  Geneva,  and  as  in  our  own  House  of 
Commons  it  was  recognised  last  session  on  a  somewhat 
slipshod  division,  is  essentially  a  European  question,  and 
if  late  in  the  day  we  borrow  it  from  America  it  will  only 
add  another  obligation  to  the  debt  the  Old  World  owes 
the  New. 


We  do  not  intend  to  offer  here  any  criticism  on  Mr 
Field’s  proposed  Code — the  i-esult,  a.s  he  tells  us,  of  seven 
years’  labour.  Every  such  painstaking  attempt  is  a 


years’  labour.  Every  such  painstaking  attempt  is  a 
movement  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  more  perfect 
it  is  in  detail  the  more  readily  can  we  judge  of  its 
chances  of  success.  At  present  there  is  only  too  great  a 
dearth  of  proposals  ot  this  kind,  and  we  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  sayingithis,  although  we  are  convinced  that  the 
time  for  the  adoption  of  any  complete  scheme  for  dis¬ 
armament,  international  arbitration,  and  peace,  is  only 
on  its  way.  No  one,  we  suppose,  is  enthusiastic  enough 
to  hope  much  more  than  that  it  is  on  its  way.  The  tone 
of  French  feeling  in  this  respect  as  evidenced  by  rival 
parties  bidding  for  popular  favour  with  angry  expres¬ 
sions  about  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  tone  of  Spanish 
feeling  as  evidenced  by  the  hasty  rushing  to  arms  of 
discontented  Intransigent es,  the  warlike  policy  of  the 
clerical  party  on  the  Continent,  and  the  quick  and 
unhesitating  supply  of  arms  by  English  noblemen  and 
priests  who  sympathise  with  Don  Carlos,  all  these  are 
not  signs  of  peace ;  nor  will  any  nation  or  party  so  over¬ 
powered  by  the  brute  instinct  of  battle  consent,  for  the 
present,  to  have  its  sword-arm  fettered. 


This  point  appears  to  us  to  be  unduly  neglected  iu 
the  run  after  the  ^neral  principles  of  peace.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  for  a  philanthropist  to  assume  that 
the  majority  of  mankind  do  not  want  war,  and  to 
devise  the  means  for  giving  this  general  reluctance  its 
due  preventive  force.  It  is  much  harder  to  persuade  a 
man  who  is  convinced  of  the  final  efficacy  of  arbitration 
and  disarmament  to  use  up  meanwhile  all  the  odd 
moments,  when  he  cannot  profitably  advance  his  grand 
idea,  in  carrying  out  smaller  projects  of  reform,  which 
will  not  only  educate  the  nations  to  receive  it,  but 
withont  which  so  large  a  scheme  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  work  successfully.  If  any  one  supposes  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  already  willing  to  submit  to  a 
peace-compelling  policy,  he  will  not,  of  course,  care  for 
anything  but  its  immediate  adoption ;  butwe  believe,  from 
certain  remarks  of  Mr  Field’s,  that  he  and  others  who 
think  with  him  are  of  opinion  that  some  preparatory 
measures  are  useful,  if  not  absolutely  essential. 

It  would  be  an  etynsological  crime  to  hope  for  such  an 
impossibility  as  an  assimilation  of  languages ;  but  an 
assimilation  of  all  systems  of  currency,  weights,  and 
measures,  is  a  project  which  should  not  be  left  only  to  the 
commercial  world,  whose  convenience  it  would  more 
immediately  affect.  In  our  opinion,  it  ”  makes  for  ” 
peace,  as  do  all  like  assimilations, — whether  of  railway 
gauges,  shipping  imposts,  longitude,  or  time.  Longitude, 
as  Mr  Field  pointed  out,  is  now  computed  from  Green¬ 
wich,  Paris,  and  Washington  with  most  embarrassing 
results.  Communication  between  France  and  England, 
to  take  another  instance,  is  in  its  infancy ;  althongli 
three  above- water  schemes,  and  one  for  a  tunnel,  are  in 
serious  contemplation.  Instead  of  literature  circulatiug 
freely  from  country  to  country,  batches  of  English  and 
German  newspapers  are  stopped  on  the  French  frontier  ; 
instead  of  the  promotion  of  international  industrial  inter¬ 
course,  associations  fermed  for  that  object  are  placed 
under  a  ban,  and  French  workmen  are  not  sent  to  the 
Austrian  Exhibition  for  fear  they  should  talk  treason. 

One  other  point  we  touch  on  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
dence.  How  is  it  that  French  trade  has  proved  to 
elastic,  and  recovered  so  rapidly  the  ground  lost  during 
the  German  occupation  ?  Because  the  permanent  capital 
of  the  country  was  untouched.  VYarehousos,  workshops, 
raw  materials,  shipping,  everything  connected  with  the 
commerce  of  a  country,  is  unassailable  according  to  the 
law  of  nations.  Lives  and  personal  property  count  for 
nothing ;  but  to  burn  a  city  of  warehouses,  or  the  shipping 
at  the  quay,  is  called  barbarism.  Thus  merchants  and 
capitalists  are  comparatively  unaffected  by  war,  and 
embrace  it  with  a  lighter  heart  than  if  they  saw  petro- 
Ipnm  shells  exnlodincr  amoncr  their  propertv.  If  war 


leum  shells  exploding  among  their  property.  If  war 
did  not  spare  the  permanent  capital  of  a  country,  the 
inhabitants  would  feel  its  pinch  more  universally,  and 


for  many  years  they  would  have  to  depend  for  support 
on  the  home  food  supply.  Bat  it  is  possible  that  the 
world  would  soon  tire  of  a  “  visitation  ”  that  made  itself 


felt  so  severely  and  so  long.  Probably  the  current  of 
popular  feeling  will  never  bo  turned  in  this  direction  ; 
bat  there  are  many  ways  by  which,  through  the  pocket 
nf  the  merchant  and  the  love  of  ease  of  the  comfortable 


of  the  merchant  and  the  love  of  ease  of  the  comforUble 
citizen,  we  may  deal  a  blow  at  war  without  waiting 
too  confidently  for  the  immediate  inauguration  of  arbi¬ 
tration  and  disarmament.  H.  F. 


But  in  this  temporary  postponement  of  what  cannot 
hut  ultimately  prevail,  there  is  no  ground  for  discourage¬ 
ment.  Even  if  disarmament  by  land  and  sea  can  only 
be  effected  slowly  and  by  natmal  stages  ;  if  France  will 
not  yet  bind  herself  to  look  upon  a  struggle  with  Ger¬ 
many  in  any  other  light  than  as  a  personal  quarrel ;  and 
if  the  majority  of  European  nations  are  inclined  to 
resent  systematic  reference  of  their  disputes  to  outside 
nrbtratioQ  still  the  one  end  must  be  kept  steadily  in 


UNSEAWORTHY  SHIPS. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  result^  so  far  as 
they  have  gone,  of  the  deliberation  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  on  Unseaworthy  Ships,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  began  their  labours  in  a  most  praiseworthy  spirit, 
and  upon  a  principle  which  it  is  impossible  to  impugn. 
“  The  great  object  which  we  have  kept  in  view,  say  the 
Commission  in  the  first  paragraph  of  their  Re^rt,  is 
the  preservation  of  life  at  sea.  In  pureuing  this  the 
chier  object  of  our  inqoiiy,  we  deem  it  important  to 
interfere  as  little  as  possible  with  the  freedom  of  British 
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the  indiscretions  by  which  he  has  endangered  the  success 
of  that  cause,  but  they  have  not  the  least  intention  of 
seeing  him  and  his  grievance  quietly  set  on  one  side  by 
reason  of  the  aforesaid  indiscretions.  We  are  perfectly 
able  to  separate  the  residuum  of  solid  and  scandalous 
fact  in  Mr  Plimsoll’s  statements  from  the  hasty  infer- 
ences  which  he  has  now  and  again  founded  on  them  • 
and  that  being  so,  Mr  Plimsoll  is  not  to  be  dismissed 
with  the  supercilious  compliment,  “  that  he  has  the 
merit  of  having  first  called  attention  to  the  loss  of  life 
which  occurs  in  the  Mercantile  Marine  from  the  culpable 
neglect  of  shipowners  as  well  as  from  other  preventible 
causes.”  The  public  are  determined  that  Mr  Plimsoll 
shall  also  have  the  “  merit  ”  of  having  checked  the  loss 
of  life,  neutralised  the  culpable  neglect,  and  removed  the 
preventible  causes  to  which  he  has  called  attention.  To 
this  effect  we  can  assure  the  Royal  Commission  there  is  a 
very  general  and  very  settled  determination;  and  the 
more  clearly  they  bring  this  fact  to  their  minds,  the  more 
their  future  are  likely  to  improve  upon  their  past 
deliberations.  Hitherto  they  seem  to  have  laboured 
under  the  very  profound  delusion  that  the  “  unnecessary 
loss  of  life  from  culpable  neglect”  (a  polite  expression 
for  murder)  being  once  admitted,  they  might  then  sit 
down  and  consider  whether  these  things  are  to  be  put  a 
stop  to  or  not,  and  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  arguments 
for  interference  do  or  do  not  preponderate  over  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  abstention.  This  fundamental  error  has 
vitiated  and  rendered  useless  all  their  deliberations,  and 
the  sooner  they  are  disabused  of  it  the  better.  They 
have  not  to  consider  whether^  but  merely  how,  this  deep 
disgrace  is  to  be  removed  from  the  name  of  British  com¬ 
merce.  In  doing  so,  they  are  at  liberty  to  adopt  the 
gentlest  means  that  will  be  efficient  for  the  purpose— to 
select,  in  fact,  the  least  violent  remedy  that  they  can  find ; 
but  they  must  bear  in  mind  that  even  the  most  violent 
would  be  preferable  to,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to 
employ  it  against,  the  present  state  of  things.  In  a 
word,  and  in  their  own  words,  they  may,  in  “  keeping 
in  view  the  preservation  of  life  at  sea,”  interfere  with 
“  the  freedom  of  British  enterprise,  the  inventive  genins 
of  the  British  shipbuilder,  and  the  property  of  ship¬ 
owners  ”  as  little  as  they  please  and  as  they  can ;  only 
they  must  bear  in  mind  that  after  all  said  and  done,  life 
at  sea  must  and  shall  be  preserved  from  these  shameful 
risks,  even  if  shipbuilders,  shipowners,  freedom  of 
enterprise,  and  inventive  genius  should  all  have  to  go  to 
the  wall  together. 

Those  who  entertain  this  view  as  to  the  proper  course 
of  legislation  in  the  last  resort  will  receive  with  con¬ 
siderable  equanimity  the  very  unsatisfactory  prelimin¬ 
ary  ”  report  and  await  the  ‘‘  final  ”  one  without  much 
anxiety.  Its  character  will  affect  nothing  but  the  credit 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  for  the  public  mind  is  and 
ought  to  be  made  up  on  the  main  issue,  and  nothing 
which  the  Commission  may  offer  on  that  subject  can  be 
listened  to.  The  question,  in  fact,  of  interference  or  non¬ 
interference  with  these  practices  of  the  “British  ship¬ 
owners”  is  not,  in  the  languags  of  arbitration-law, 
within  the  scope  of  the  reference  to  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission,  and  they  may  just  as  well  strike  out  from  their 
present  and  exclude  from  their  future  report,  any  p^- 
sage  in  which  they  affect  to  deal  with  this  question.  VVe 
shall  be  extremely  glad  if  the  Commissioners  succeed  m 
seeing  their  way  to  the  recommendation  of  some  specific 
remedy  for  the  evils  which  Mr  Plimsoll  w'as  the  first  to 
expose,  but  only,  as  we  have  said,  because  it  will 
bring  a  recompense  in  credit  to  those  who  have 
devoted  gratuitous  labour  to  this  inquiry,  and  also 
because  reform  will  follow  more  speedily  on  a  successful 
than  on  an  abortive  report.  But  it  is  a  mere  question 
of  time.  Nobody  can  suppose  that  life  is  to  continue  to 
be  sacrificed  wholesale  by  shipowners  because  a  Royal 
Commission  happen  to  doubt  about  the  exact  remedy. 

A  remedy  will  have  to  be  found  by  somebody  else ;  tha 
is  all.  If  it  is  really  shown — and  we  shall  require  some¬ 
thing  very  much  better  than  interested  evidence  of  ship¬ 
owners  to  convince.us  of  the  fact — if  it  can  shown 
that  the  enforcement  of  a  fixed  load-line  is  an  impr^  i- 
cable,  or  a  highly  inexpedient,  or  a  grievously  unjus 


enterprise,  with  the  inventive  genius  of  the  British  ship¬ 
builder,  and  with  the  property  of  shipowners  who  are 
striving  in  active  competition  with  other  energetic  mer¬ 
cantile  communities.”  Nothing  could  be  more  admir¬ 
able  than  this  programme,  if  it  had  only  been  possible  to 
carry  it  out.  To  preseiwe  life  at  sea,  and  yet  not  to 
interfere  with  that  “  freedom  of  British  enterprise  ” 
whose  latest  development  is  in  the  wholesale  sacrifice  of 
human  lives,  nor  with  that  “  inventive  genius  of  British 
shipbuilders  ”  whose  last  manifestation  is  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  unseaworthy  ships  with  “  continuously  degene¬ 
rating  iron,”  nor  with  that  “  property  of  shipowners  ” 
which  comprises  the  “  floating  coffins  ”  thus  constructed 
— to  make  omelettes,  in  a  w’ord,  without  breaking  eggs, 
and  even  without  exciting  the  slightest  consternation  in 
the  poultry-yard — this  was  the  feat  w’hich  the  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  set  before  themselves,  and  which,  if  they  had 
achieved,  would  have  entitled  them  to  the  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  mankind.  They  would  have  silenced  for 
ever  those  troublesome  sceptics  who  still  cling  to  the 
belief  that  revolutions  are  not  to  be  made  with  rose-w’ater, 
and  who  doubt  the  possibility  of  redressing  wrongs  in  a 
manner  which  will  be  no  less  satisfactory  to  the  wrong¬ 
doer  than  to  his  victims.  To  give  a  practical  refuta¬ 
tion  to  these  theories  was  a  noble,  if  visionary  ambi¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  we 
cannot  but  regret  sincerely  that  it  has  failed.  Failed, 
however,  it  undoubtedly  has.  The  Royal  Commission 
found  themselves  at  last  confronted  by  the  old,  the 
inevitable  alternative  which  finally  paralyses  the  efforts  j 
of  all  the  omelette-makers  of  the  world  who  start 
with  the  determination  to  keep  their  eggs  intact,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  choose  between  abandoning  the 
end  or  consenting  to  employ  the  means.  They  chose 
the  former  alternative ;  the  eggs  remain  unbroken,  but 
we  have  got  no  omelette.  The  “freedom  of  British 
enterprise,”  the  “  inventive  genius  of  British  ship¬ 
builders,”  and  “  the  property  of  shipowners  ”  have  been 
left  unmolested  ;  but  the  “  preservation  of  life  at  sea  ” 
is  an  object  which  we  are  just  about  as  near  to  as  we 
were  before  the  Royal  Commission  commenced  their 
labours.  The  Commission  may  have  “  kept  the  object 
in  view,”  as  they  promised,  but  if  so,  it  is  at  a  very 
respectful  distance — within  the  reach,  let  us  say,  of  a 
good  marine  “  binocular,”  and  that  is  all. 

It  is  true  that  the  report  before  us  is  described 
modestly  as  “  preliminary,”  and  this,  perhaps,  should  be 
admitted  in  mitigation  of  criticism,  but  it  cannot  be 
allowed  to  silence  it  altogether.  It  may  not  be  fair  to 
criticise  the  imperfect  as  though  it  were  complete,  but 
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thing,  then  we  must  abandon  the  notion  of  enforcing  it ; 
but  this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  abandoning  the 
ends  to  which  the  enforcement  of  a  fixed  load-line  is  only 
‘  one  of  several  suggested  means.  Similarl/if  the  particular 
proposals  for  a  Government  survey  and  classification  of 
ships  should  turn  out  not  to  be  feasible,  they  too  wmII 
have  to  be  abandoned.  But  they  and  the  former  pro¬ 
posals  referred,  to  by  us  will  only  be  abandoned  pro¬ 
visionally,  and  subject  to  the  reservation  that  some  other 
scheme,  not  open  to  the  same  objections,  is  capable  of 
being  devised.  As  a  pis  aller,  and  on  clear  proof  that 
nothing  better  is  to  be  had,  they  or  either  of  them  should 
be  adopted  without  a  moment’s  hesitation.  We  cannot, 
in  fact,  too  often  or  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  Royal 
Commission  that  one  course,  and  one  only,  is  absolutely 
excluded  from  choice,  and  that  is  the  course  of  allowing 
things  to  remain  as  they  are  at  present.  We  need  say 
no  more  now  on  the  subject,  but  if  in  their  final  report 
the  Commission  cannot  come  to  any  decision,  others  with 
more  energy  must  decide  for  them  ;  and  if  the  Com¬ 
mission  do  not  mean  to  arrive  at  any  decision,  the  sooner 
they  stand  aside  and  desist  from  darkening  counsel  with 
many  words,  the  better.  H.  D.  T. 


SOCIAL  SCIENCE  AT  NORWICH. 

The  Social  Science  Congress  has  come  to  an  end. 
The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  constituted  themselves 
what  Lord  Houghton  calls  “  a  branch  of  Parliament  out 
of  session  ”  have  dispersed  to  their  homes,  after  promis¬ 
ing  to  meet  again  at  Glasgow  next  year.  Their  work 
has,  for  the  present,  ended ;  and,  as  is  usual  on  such 
occasions,  we  are  left  to  inquire,  what  does  it  amount 
to  ? — what  is  the  net  result  of  tlie  deliberations  of  our 
informal,  self-elected  Parliament  ?  We  are  sorry  to  say, 
very  little.  No  one  can  read  through  the  papers  and 
speeches  of  the  past  week  without  feeling  that,  with 
scarcely  an  exception,  they  fall  far  short  of  what  might 
be  expected  from  a  gathering  of  social  savans.  The 
President,  in  his  closing  address,  said  that,  “  if  they 
professed  to  be  a  meeting  of  exclusively  superior  people, 
assuming  to  dictate  to  their  fellow-men,  taking  upon 
themselves  the  character  of  very  acute  criticism  or  of 
uniformly  excellent  expression  of  opinion,  he  was  bound 
to  say  they  would  fall  very  much  below  such  a  standard.” 
This  estimate  does  not  sacrifice  truth  to  modesty ;  and 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  empirical  twaddle  on 
the  topics  of  the  day  should  be  called  Social  Science. 
The  truth  is,  that  for  some  years  past,  the  Social  Science  I 
Association  has  been  sunk  under  a  dead  weight  of  mere 
respectability.  Their  debates  are  eminently  proper  and 
safe.  No  scintilla  of  bold  thought  breaks  the  uniform 
decorum  of  their  proceedings.  They  are  studiously 
commonplace  and  painfully  genteel.  Even  the  Church 
Congress  is  taking  the  wind  out  of  their  sails  in  point  of 
liveliness  and  individuality.  People  are  beginning  to 
reco^ise  the  fact  that  they  might  as  well  expect 
originality  in  a  society  of  monthly  nurses  as  in  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  which  has  just  met  at  Norwich. 

The  decay  of  the  Social  Science  Association  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  to  be  solely  attributed  to  the  substitution  of 
Mrs  Grundy  for  Minerva.  Another  blunder,  scarcely 
less  serious,  has  aided  to  bring  about  that  result.  In  an 
age  and  country  in  which  there  is  a  general  disposition 
to  judge  of  everything  according  to  its  immediate 
application  to  practical  ends,  in  which  the  reaction 
against  the  sterile  pre-Baconian  philosophy  has  been 
carried  beyond  the  limits  which  are  dictated  by  reason, 
scientific  associations  which  encouraged  thought  for  its 
own  sake,  and  without  reference  to  its  application  to  the 
work  of  daily  life,  would  be  highly  useful.  They  would 
form  a  necessary  bulwark  against  the  prevalent  short¬ 
sighted  practicalism.  They  would  be  the  rendezvous 
where  true  students  of  nature  would  meet  for  mutual 
®jnapathy  and  encouragement — where  the  philosopher 
would  be  consoled  for  the  cui  benw  of  his  huckster-souled 
neighbours  by  the  appreciation  of  those  whose  opinion 
ue  esteemed.  But  it  seems  as  if  this  last  refuge  of 
intellect  is  ,to  be  surrendered  to  the  Philistines.  More 


than  once  of  late  has  the  ring  of  the  coin  of  the  monev- 
•  changers  been  heard  within  the  temple.  Scientific  men 
are  themselves  becoming  tainted  with  the  shallow  prnc- 
ticalism  of  those  who  surround  them ;  and^  in  their  annual 
gatherings,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  truth,  are  airing  visionary  “  practical  ”  schemes 
of  making  philosophy  a  State  pensioner  and  organising 
a  system  of  out-door  relief  for  the  encouragement  of 
original  research. 

In  the  Social  Science  Congress  this  surrender  has  lieen 
almost  complete.  The  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  lately 
met  at  Norwich  formed  themselves  into  an  amateur 
House  of  Commons,  and  suggested  remedies  for  all  “the 
ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.”  They  went  into  the  question  of 
prison  discipline  with  a  business-like  minuteness  which 
was  admirable  in  its  way,  but  was  the  reverse  of  scientific. 
Local  taxation  was  considered  in  like  manner.  No  one 
attempted  to  theorise  on  the  subject.  No  question  of 
principle  was  raised  and  solv'ed.  The  discussion  was 
merely  a  mock  Parliamentary  debate  in  committee,  with 
Mr  Brassey  taking  the  character  of  Mr  Bonham  Carter, 
and  Mr  Dudley  Baxter  that  of  Sir  Massey  Lopes.  And 
the  same  general  character  ran  throughout  the  whole 
work  of  the  Congress.  It  seemed  to  be  thought  that 
sociology  consists,  not  of  the  building  up  and  exposition 
of  social  theorems,  but  the  solution,  even  to  the  smallest 
details,  of  social  problems.  In  other  words,  art  has  been 
mistaken  for  science.  The  Congress  has  been  given  over 
to  empirics  and  Philistines,  and  the  proceedings  have 
assumed  the  tame  and  mediocre  qualities  of  an  ordinary 
debating  society. 

One  of  the  first  consequences  of  this  state  of  things  i  » 
that  the  best  men  stay  away.  In  the  country  which 
boasts  such  expositors  of  political  economy  as  Professors 
Cairnes,  Fawcett,  and  Bonamy  Price,  Mr  Cliffe  Leslie, 
and  Mr  W.  T.  Thornton,  that  science  is  represented  b\’ 
Mr  Thomas  Brassey  and  Mr  Dudley  Baxter.  The  whole 
affair,  under  such  circumstances,  is  little  better  than  a 
farce.  The  uninitiated  may  look  on  with  open  month, 
and  mistake  incomprehensibility  for  wisdom ;  but  the 
initiated — to  use  an  Americanism — “  let  it  slide,”  and 
look  elsewhere  for  any  genuine  contributions  to  their 
knowledge  of  social  science.  But  it  is  not  on  this 
account  less  mischievous.  The  Social  Science  Associa¬ 
tion  might  do  very  good  work — work  of  great  importance 
which  is  now  lying  undone.  Instead  of  this,  it  is 
'  allowing  itself  to  be  carried  down  the  stream  of 
public  opinion  which  is  running  in  a  mischievous 
direction,  and  making  England  appear  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  foreigners.  We  the  more  regret  this,  as 
looking  down  the  list  of  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  we  find  the  names  of  many  whose  services 
to  the  cause  of  science  it  would  be  ungrateful  to 
forget.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  to  them  or  to 
the  Association  that  we  point  out  what  we  consider  a 
grievous  waste  of  power.  Compliments  and  congratu¬ 
lations  are  so  much  a  matter  of  course  on  these  occasions 
that  we  may  seem — especially  to  a  society  which  is  the 
very  pink  of  conventionality— to  have  been  more  frank 
than  polite  ;  but  frankness  is  a  duty  when  courtesy  is 
used  as  an  anodyne  which  renders  us  insensible  to  dis¬ 
graceful  failures  and  mischievous  mistakes. 

^  J.  H.  L. 

THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  LABOURERS. 

As  a  man  who  gives  outspoken  expression  to  decided 
sentiments  we  have  hitherto  placed  Bishop 
most  among  his  spiritual  peers.  At  the  Church  Con¬ 
gress  on  Tuesday  last  Bishop  Mackamess,  ajnid  the 
cheers  of  an  enthusiastic  audience,  made  a  good  bid  tor 
a  seat  by  the  side  of  his  episcopal  brother.  In  lanpage 
less  coarse  and  unfeeling  than  that  of  the  famous  ‘ 
pond  ”  speech,  but  with  a  profound  ignorance  of  the 
facts  around  him,  priestly  exclusiveness  of  a  rare  order, 
and  a  Pharisaism  that  must  brand  him  for  ever  as  the 
Chadband  of  the  bench,  BUhop  Mackamess  exorcised 
the  phantom  of  the  Agricnltnral  Latonrers  Union.  In 
speaking  at  the  commencement  of  his  paper  of  the 
attacks  made  upoa  the  bishops  by  the  public  press  he 
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remarked,  “  the  libeller  has  screened  himself  from  justice 
bj  including  with  me  twenty-seven  other  innocent  per¬ 
sons  in  his  unmanly  assault.”  We  venture  to  predict 
that  Bishop  Mackarness  will  not  for  the  future  have  any 
cause  for  complaint  on  this  score.  The  ‘libeller”  will 
indeed  l>e  a  poor  adversary  if  he  persists  in  his  “  unmanly 
assaults  ”  on  the  whole  episcopal  brotherhood.  Bishop 
Mflckamess  has  thrown  down  such  a  gauntlet  that  his 
name,  and  his  alone,  will  be  a  symbol  for  months,  per¬ 
haps  for  years,  of  the  absolute  and  unqualified  formula 
of  indifference  in  which  the  Church  of  England  avows 
her  intention  to  keep  aloof  from  the  rise  of  the  agricul¬ 
tural  labourer  as  from  an  unclean  thing.  From  hence¬ 
forth  hers  is  a  malignant  shadow  falling  on  the  poor  man 
from  beside  the  squire,  the  farmer,  and  the  magistrate,  with 
the  added  hypocrisy  of  an  elaborate  profession  of  neu¬ 
trality.  These  are  strong  words,  but  they  are  not  used 
without  reflection.  We  are  fully  aware  that  hundreds 
within  the  ecclesiastical  pale  regard  this  struggle  in  a  very 
different  light.  We  remember  the  great  work  that  one 
man,  Canon  Girdlestone,  began,  almost  alone,  in  his 
parish  in  Devonshire,  before  the  days  of  Joseph  Arch. 
We  appreciate  fully  his  manly  speech  in  reply  to  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  and  Mr  Llewelyn  Davies’s  still  more 
practical  contribution  to  the  discussion.  We  know  that 
here  and  there,  throughout  the  kingdom,  clergymen  are 
writing  and  speaking  on  the  side  of  the  labourer.  But 
bearing  in  mind  that  the  first  subject  for  discussion  at 
the  Bath  Congress  was  “  The  Church’s  Duty  in  regard 
to  Strikes  and  Labour,”  and  that  Bishop  Mackarness, 
the  only  bishop  who  joined  in  the  discussion — if  we 
except  the  President’s  concluding  remarks — opened  the 
ciuestion  by  reading  the  paper  reported  in  the  Times  on 
Wednesday  last,  there  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion 
that  the  attitude  of  the  Church  of  England  towards  the 
labourers  bears  from  this  time  the  stamp  of  a  deep- 
seated  hypocrisy.  , 

That  hard  words  have  before  now  been  applied  to  the 
bench  of  bishops — harder,  perhaps,  than  they,  as  a  body 
occupying  a  peculiar  position,  deserve — we  do  not  deny. 
From  this  time,  advocates  of  the  labourers’  cause,  in 
stigmatising  the  average  Church  of  England  ecclesiastic, 
need  only  paint  him  as  he  was*  portrayed  on  the  highest 
authority  at  Bath  ;  and  we  can  promise  Dr  Mackarness 
that,  if  the  mud  thrown  by  these  men  has  been  hitherto 
.scattered  somewhat  promiscuously,  it  will  be  aimed  for 
the  future  with  great  precision,  and  in  a  quarter  wheie 
it  cannot  fail  to  stick.  Whilst  making  honourable  ! 
exception  in  favour  of  those  who  have  declared  tor 
the  labourers,  a  bitter  word  from  us  w’ill  never  be 
wanting  as  to  the  part  in  the  struggle  taken  by  the 
Church  of  England  as  a  body  and  by  the  professors  of 
Dr  Mackarness’s  mock  other-worldliness. 

If  any  one  asks  what  that  part  is,  we  must  refer  him 
for  a  complete  answer  to  the  repoit  of  Dr  Mackaruess’s 
exact  words,  so  entimsiastically  received  by  a  Bath 
audience.  We  can  only  here  allude  to  a  few  points  in 
this  paper  read  by  a  thoughtful  and  educated  church-  | 
man  to  other  churchmen  also  presumably  thoughtful  and 
educated.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  told  that  the  world 
expects  the  Church  ‘‘  to  regulate  the  wages  of  agricultural 
labour !”  It  is  submitted,  however,  that  this  is  impos¬ 
sible  ;  til’s!,  because  no  one  can  regulate  wages;  secondly, 
because  employers  and  employed  are  often  “  not  even 
memliers  of  the  Church,”  and  one  cannot  handle  pitch 
nndefiled  ;  thirdly,  because  “  to  regulate  wages  is  not 
the  proper  business  of  the  Chuich  of  Christ.”  But, 
said  Dr  Mackarness,  if  the  world  demands  an  impossi¬ 
bility,  the  Church  should  do  what  she  can.  She  cannot 
ask  for  higher  w’ages  for  the  labourers,  because  “  any 
advance  of  w’ages  beyond  what  the  employer  is  com- 
pelle<l  to  give ”  is  no  better  than  “a  dole  of  old  gar¬ 
ments  or  of  broken  meat.”  “  Her  duty  is  to  make  the 
labourer,  as  a  fellow’  Christian,  a  better,  biaver,  nobler, 
more  intelligent,  more  civilised,  more  tender-hearted 
man.  In  doing  this,  she  will  at  the  same  time  and 
incidentally  ” —  though  this  is  neither  her  wish  nor  her 
intention — “  give  him  the  power  to  work  more  skilfully. 


wages,  not  because  the  man  has  some  indefinite  right  to 
more  money,  but  because  it  is  part  of  Christian  charity 
to  show  him  brotherly  kindness,  and  to  help  him  on  his 
way.”  Finally,  said  Dr  Mackarness,  the  “  Church 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  antagonism  of  capital  and 
labour. 

Whether,  if  this  is  the  case,  there  is  room  in  the 
world  for  the  “Church;”  whether,  if  the  “Church” 
continues  to  assert  her  supercilious  indifference  to  the 
material  wants  of  mankind  and  the  traffic  of  daily  life, 
the  world  will  not  soon  thrust  her  aside,  is  not  the  ques¬ 
tion  at  present.  All  we  have  to  assert  is  that  her 
avowed  neutrality  is  false  and  hypocritical,  and  that  she 
has  sided  with  the  strong  against  the  weak,  and  with 
the  rich  against  the  poor.  We  cannot  say  with  Arch¬ 
deacon  Denison  that  we  do  not  care  two  straws  for  the 
Bath  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  Bishop 
Mackarness’s  outspoken  address  has  not  come  a  whit  too 
soon.  But  we  congratulate  him  that  once  for  all  the  official 
seal  is  set  on  the  barrier  between  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  labourer,  by  the  declaration  that  the  clergymen 
of  the  National  Church  have  something  better  to  do  than 
to  busy  themselves  with  the  affairs  of  this  world. 


FRENCH  SCHOOLBOYS  AND  THE  CHASSEPOT. 

Some  time  ago,  the  French  papers  gave  full  accounts 
of  an  interesting  and  touching  ceremony,  from  which 
patriotic  mothers  of  the  Jean  Hachette  type,  cherishing 
in  their  hearts  fond  remembrances  of  the  times — alas ! 
gone  by — w’hen  ladies  were  wont  to  pull  cannon  strings 
and  head  charges  like  Mademoiselle  de  ^lontpensier  in 
the  war  of  the  Fronde,  must  have  derived  peculiar  comfort 
and  moral  satisfaction.  M.  Jules  Simon,  then  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  had  passed  a  review — a  military 
review — of  the  numerous  pupils  of  the  Paris  Lycees.  M.. 
Jules  Simon  had  been  almost  affected  to  tears  by  the 
martial  gait  of  this  young  and  hopeful  generation.  The 
scholar.s,  putting  on  one  side  books,  grammar  exercises, 
Latin  verses,  papers  and  quill,  had  clutched  the  emblem 
of  patriotism  (the  Chassepot  gun);  and  thus  these 
infantine  Spartans  were  transformed  into  the  future 
avengers  of  French  national  honour.  Their  spark¬ 
ling  eyes  were  full  of  martial  fire,  their  childish 
lips  curled  w’ith  defiance,  as  though  they  were 
ready  to  utter  with  a  w'ar  whoop  those  beautifully 
expressive  words  : — A  Berlin !  They  marched  up  and 
down  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  such  order  as  would  have 
caused  the  premature  death  of  the  Prussian  landwehr 
from  sheer  jealousy ;  they  shouldered  and  pointed  the 
arm  of  regeneration  with  promising  alacrity  to  utilise  it 
on  a  “  worthier  enemy  ”  than  the  horizon.  The  instru^ 
ment  of  national  vengeance  (the  Chassepot)  seemed  made 
for  the  hands  of  the  warlike  collegians  ranging  from  the 
age  of  ten  to  seventeen,  and  the  warlike  collegians  them¬ 
selves  seemed  made  for  the  instrument  of  national  ven¬ 
geance.  No  one  but  a  professional  sceptic  could  have 
denied,  after  this  exhilarating  display,  that  Alsace  and 
Lorraine — and  Bavaria  and  W urtemburg,  too,  into  the 
bargain — must  be  the  possession  of  these  lyceens  before 
a  decade  elapsed.  The  illusion  was  the  more  deceiving, 
from  the  peculiar  uniform  of  the  scholastic  the 

kepis  could  be  taken  for  those  of  the  soldiers  of  the  line,, 
and  the  body  of  the  military  assemblage  generally  re¬ 
sembled  a  Liliputian  army.  The  illusion  would  have 
been  marvellously  complete  had  wooden  guns,  drawn  by 
self-moving  w’ooden  horses,  been  provided  ;  and  still 
more  so  had  the  grave  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
dressed  up  as  a  general  of  division  and  bestridden  a  fiery 
steed.  The  papers,  however,  did  not  say  that  M.  Jules 
Simon  had  committed  himself  to  any  such  natural  ex¬ 
change  of  apparel.  He  contented  himself  with  passing 
the  review  in  a  plain  black  coat  and  black  beaver;  the 
ordnance  sword  was  unfortunately  replaced  by  a  w’alking- 
stick,  and  the  soft  leather  tops  by  most  academic  elastic 
boots.  The  finishing  touch  of  couleur  locale  was  thns 
wanting,  and  it  was  a  pity;  for  it  w’ould  seem  the 
impression  conveyed  to  vulgar  minds  was  somewhat 
that  which  would  result  from  a  sreneral  in  full  uniform 
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examining  a  class  of  art-stndents  in  their  notions  of 
{esthetics.  M.  Jules  Simon  then  addressed  the  jeunes 
eleves  in  a  neatly-turned  speech,  wherein  the  necessity 
of  knowing  how  to  use  the  Chassepot  and  the  Latin 
grammar  was  sagely  mixed  up  with  an  appeal  to 
their  precocious  sense  of  reason.  This,  it  was  generally 
inferr^,  was  to  be  interpreted  into  a  recommendation 
not  to  nse  the  Chassepot  against  themselves  in  the  public 
thoroughfares  in  times  of  revolt,  but  to  preserve  “  the 
fury  of  their  blows  ”  for  the  foreigners.  Then  the  scho¬ 
lastic  cohorts  walked  severally  back  to  their  respective 
colleges ;  their  weapons  were  deposited  in  the  lobby 
devoted  to  that  purpose,  and  the  professors  resumed 
their  peaceful  empire  over  their  studious  flocks. 


All  this  was  the  result  of  a'  decree  of  the  associated 
Ministers  of  War  and  Instruction  providing  for  the 
military  education  of  schoolboys.  By  this  all  lyceens 
from  the  tenderest  age  are  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of 
army  discipline.  Half  their  ushers  are  sergeants  from 
the  army,  who  watch  them  in  the  hours  of  study  and 
treat  them  to  a  taste  of  military  rigour  when  their 
attention  is  not  directed  to  their  books.  A  certain 
number  of  times  in  the  course  of  the  week  the  Chaseepots 
are  produced,  and  the  schoolboys  are  taught  how  to  use 
them  by  these  novel  ushers.  It  is  thus  attempted  to 
train  them  for  future  action  and  break  down  their 
spirit  to  a  sense  of  respect  for  legality  when  they  launch 
into  public  life.  In  England  the  birch-rod  is  applied 
to  exuberant  youths,  when  necessary,  to  moderate 
their  insubordination  ;  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  France  employs  the  Chassepot  for  the  same 
purpose,  with  this  slight  difference,  however,  that  he 
intends  it  to  be  inflicted  on  others.  Under  this 
felicitous  innovation,  French  boys  will  know  what 
military  life  is  on  emerging  from  the  nursery,  and  will 
be  taught  how  to  shoulder  arms  before  they  can  read. 
It  is  even  hoped  that  the  reform  may  extend  beyond 
these  limits  and  apply  to  children  of  younger  age.  The 
followers  of  M.  Jules  Simon  will  doubtless  realise  this 
speculation,  and  no  one  among  Englishmen  and  French¬ 
men  will  be  surprised  to  read  in  the  pages  of  the  Journal 
Officiel  a  decree  to  the  following  effect: — “  In  the  name 
of  the  Government,  it  is  decreed  that  all  babies  shall 
know  military  exercise  and  the  use  of  the  Chassepot  at 
their  birth ;  in  default  of  which  they  will  be  sent  to 
reformatories.”  On  further  consideration  it  may  also  be 
deemed  by  the  competent  authorities  not  inconvenient, 
and  highly  conducive  to  the  success  of  La  Revanche^ 
to  extend  this  precocious  military  education  to  the  female 
sex ;  and  Parisians  could  go  and  see  Madame  Mac-  | 
mahon  review  battalions  of  schoolgirls  manipulating  the  j 
arm  of  regeneration  with  the  innate  grace  and  elegance 
of  Frenchwomen,  added  to  a  patriotic,  but  uot  unfemi¬ 
nine,  display  of  bellicose  fervency. 

The  advantages  of  this  new  system  with  regard  to 
schools  are  no  doubt  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  the  bojs 
may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  helping  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  put  down  street  riots.  In  the  event  of  another 
Commune,  the  collegians,  with  their  Chassepots,  can  be 
turned  out,  and  sent  to  capture  the  barricades  and  the 
insurgents.  Not  to  speak  of  the  utility  of  such  co-opera¬ 
tion,  the  bovs  and  children  would  acquire  the  contempt 
for  existence  obviously  needed  in  a  war  to  the  knife  with 
Germany,  and  attain  the  Spartan  callousness  alone  com¬ 
patible  with  Republican  institutions;  and  finally  the 
Government  might  rely  on  this  genial  pretorian  guard  to 
resist  the  unlawful  encroachments  of  factious  parties. 
But,  of  course,  the  innovation  is  not  more  free  from  in¬ 
conveniences  than  most  other  admirable  plans  are.  For 
instance,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  lyceens  should  not 
have  recourse  to  their  Chassepots  in  petty  disputes  with 
the  masters,  and  erect  barricades  in  the  school-room,  or 
demand  the  concession  of  an  extra  holiday  at  the  muzzle 
of  their  useful  weapons.  Moreover,  there  is  no  saying 
how  a  high  soaring  and  ambitions  usher  could  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  winning  ov'er  the  support  of  the  youthful  cohorts 
of  the  Paris  hjeees^  take  possession  cf  power,  and  become 
Emperor  of  the  French  through  their  instrumentality. 

C.  B. 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 

If  we  may  judge  by  the  disappointment  of  the  Tory 
press,  and  the  egregious  failure  of  their  criticisms,  Mr 
Bright’s  address  must  be  pronounced  a  decided  success. 
Indeed,  it  was  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  our  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  would,  in  the 
address  to  his  constituents  notifying  his  acceptance  of 
office,  do  more  than  he  has  done ;  and  he  could  not  well 
do  less.  It  was  not  necessary,  in  the  document  which 
the  Standard  finds  it  so  hard  to  criticise,  for  him  to  say 
more  than  that  he  remains  true  to  his  old  principles,  that 
he  has  joined  the  Ministry  because  by  doing  so  bo  expects 
to  be  able  to  serve  those  principles  more  effectually  than 
he  could  do  as  an  unofficial  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  if  he  is  disappointed  in  this,  ho  will 
abandon  a  position  which  demands  of  him  sacrifices  he 
cannot  make.  This  he  has  done  in  a  document  wh'*se 
dignity  and  temperateness  Mr  Disraeli  has  made  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  Standard  can  find  no  better  way  of 
picking  a  hole  in  Mr  Bnght’s  announcement  to  his  con¬ 
stituents  that  he  intends  to  ask  re-election,  than  by  pre¬ 
tending  that  his  declaration  that  he  will  leave  the 
Cabinet  when  he  cannot  serve  his  principles  by  remain¬ 
ing  in  it  **  obviously  means  that  the  position  already 
demands  of  Mr  Bright  sacrifices  which  he  ought  nob  to 
make.”  Our  contemporary  belabours  this  dummy  of  its 
own  creation  with  as  much  earnestness  as  the  absurdity 
of  the  situation  allows ;  but  it  cannot  hide  the  wry  face 
caused  by  the  comparison  of  Mr  Bright’s  letter  with  that 
of  a  gentleman  who  writes  from  the  seclusion  of  his  study 
in  a  style  which  would  be  undignified  in  the  hero  of  a 
transpontine  theatre. 


“  Yesterday’s  Coal  Prosecutions  ”  has  become  as  com¬ 
mon  a  heading  as  “Yesterday’s  Railway  Accidents.” 
Customers  have  taken  alarm  and  grow  prete  mat  orally 
distrustful  of  their  coal-merchants.  We  I  ave  indeed  little 
sympathy  with  purchasers  of  “  best  Wallends  ”  at  25s.  a 
ton.  Any  one  who  believes  such  a  glaring  trade  false¬ 
hood  becomes  almost  particeps  criminis.  Not  that  the 
tradesman  is  excused  by  telling  a  big  instead  of  a  little 
lie,  but  that  the  customer  would  act  more  wisely  in 
deserting  a  merchant  who  makes  impossible  promises. 
With  the  short-weight  system  war  must  be  declared  to 
the  death,  and  the  law  compelling  coal-dealers  to  carry 
in  their  carts  scales  and  weights,  and  which  provides 
these  means  of  detection  at  every  police-station,  offers 
the  customer  every  facility  for  this.  Wo  expect  it  will 
be  found  ere  long  not  only  that  short  weight  is  given, 
but  that  sacks  are  actually  being  manufactured  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  containing  less  than  the  legal  measure. 


Foremost  among  the  storms  threatening  occupants  and 
would-be  occupant  of  Downing-street  is  the  agitation 
for  Electoral  Reform.  The  “  Electoral  Reform  Associa¬ 
tion,”  the  “  Representative  Reform  Association,”  and  the 
“  Reformers’  Union,”  will  unite  forces  at  a  Conference 
to  be  held  on  Friday,  the  14th  of  next  month,  in  the 
Rooms  of  the  Century  Club.  A  sound  Bill  based  on  the 
results  of  such  a  conference  cannot  be  shelved  by  the 
Whigs,  and  the  Conservatives,  shrinking  as  they  do  from 
making  a  public  declaration  of  Toryism,  can  only  offer 
it  a  passive  resistance.  If  Mr  Disraeli  cculd  Imb  per¬ 
suaded  that  he  would  secure  a  temporary  Conservative 
majority  by  adopting  Mr  Hare’s  scheme  of  proport’onate 
representation,  he  would  probably  try  to  carry  it  to¬ 
morrow,  in  the  teeth  of  his  party. 


The  day  before  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  proclaimed  the 
unsurmountable  barrier  between  the  Church  and  the 
world,  the  clergy  and  the  agricultural  movement,  Mr 
Stainsforth,  curate  of  Montacute,  overstepped  the  barrier 
and  appeared  on  the  platform  of  a  labourers’  meeting  at 
Martock,  in  Somersetshire,  side  by  side  with  the  Union 
delegates.  At  the  same  meeting  a  letter  was  read  from 
Mr  Salmon,  the  incumbent  of  Martock,  regretting  that 
the  Congress  at  Bath  prevented  his  attendai»ce,  and 
adding  the  formula,  “  I  trust  that  everything  will  be 
conducted  in  a  right  spirit.”  The  chairman  of  the  meet- 
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ing  also  read  a  communication  from  Bishop  Her vey,  in  men;  30  deputies,  formerly  holding  oflRce  inler  the 
which  he  said: — “I  heartily  sympathise  in  the  end,  though  Government  of  the  National  Assembly,  and  persons 
I  cannot  co-operate  in  the  means.”  Thus,  from  the  without  profession  (among  these  are  Jules  Favre 
curate  up  to  the  Low  Church  bishop  is  sympathy  and  Gambetta,  and  Combier,  Rameau,  maire  of  Versailles* 
■even  tolerance  accorded  to  the  labourers’  cause  by  mem-  and  Count  Keratry)  ;  5  servants  ;  2  circus-riders;  and 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England.  This,  however,  does  11  women,  namely  :  3  working-women,  4  women  without 
not  alter  the  fact  that  Bishop  Mackarness,  on  Tuesday  '  profession,  1  messenger,  and  1  circus-rider.  AHhouo-h 
last,  erected  a  barrier  between  the  parson  and  the  .  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  this  gigantic  prosecution, 
labourer  which  every  clerical  advocate  of  the  cause  of  I  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  hardly  be  concluded  before 
progress  will  have  at  once  to  repudiate.  '  Christmas,  is  animated  by  a  spirit  of  patriotism  pure 

-  1  and  undefiled,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  will 


We  may  expect,  in  a  few’  days,  the  experimental  i 
shipment  of  Australian  beef  and  mutton  in  its  natural  ' 
state,  preserved  only  by  freezing  the  juices  of  the  meat  i 
throughout  the  voyage,  which  was  made  from  Melbourne  I 
on  the  23rd  of  July  last.  It  will  be  recollected  that  i 
Dr  Smith,  in  his  recent  book  on  ‘  Foods,’  preferred  this  [ 
method  of  preserving  meat  out  of  the  six  which  had  I 
been  either  suggested  or  put  to  experiment.  The  pre-  | 
ferential  reasons  in  favour  of  the  freezing  process  are  j 
obvious.  The  meat  on  reaching  this  count^ry  will,  it  is  ; 
expected,  differ  in  no  respect  from  that  slaughtered  in  | 
England.  When  the  cargo  is  landed  and  thawed  it  can 
then  be  cooked  or  salted  like  fresh  meat.  The  chairman 
of  the  Melbourne  Committee  for  exporting  frozen  meat 
says  in  writing  to  the  Twies : — “  At  the  farewell  luncheon 
■to  Mr  Harrison”  (the  inventor  of  the  scheme)  “ meat  j 
which  had  been  frozen  by  this  process  eighty-five  days  | 
was  eaten  by  all  present,  and  pronounced  to  be  undis-  i 
dir.guishable  from  butcher’s  meat.”  Supposing  the  j 
freezing  process  to  succeed  in  arresting  decay,  not  only  ' 

•  on  land  but  by  sea,  the  main  question  as  to  its  ultimate  j 
adoption  will  be  the  one  of  expense.  The  ice  for  the  j 
trial  cargo  w’as  procured  at  a  cost  of  5  dollars  a  ton,  and  • 
2*3  tons  of  ice  for  15  tons  of  meat  are  required  ;  this  i 
brings  the  cost  of  the  ice  per  pound  of  meat  to  some-  i 
thing  less  than  a  penny.  It  is  said  that  should  the  | 
experiment  prove  successful  the  preservers  will  be  able  j 
to  make  their  own  ice  at  a  considerably  lower  cost,  and  i 
this  must  certainly  be  done  before  they  can  hope  for  a 
commercial  success.  - - 

The  managers  of  the  Daily  Qraphic^  undaunted  by 
failure,  announce  that  “  they  have  completed  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  immediate  construction  of  a  silk  balloon 
in  which  to  renew  the  enterprise  of  crossing  the 
Atlantic.”  In  the  meanwhile  Mr  Donaldson,  who  was 
to  have  been  Professor  Wise’s  companion  on  the  voyage, 

“  could  not  bear  to  aw’uit  the  completion  of  the  new 
balloon,”  and  made  the  attempt  in  the  old  one,  only  to 
come  signally  to  grief  in  Connecticut,  saving  his  life  by 
a  leap  of  thirty  feet.  The  collapse  of  these  “  aerial 
enterprises  ”  has  brought  up  Mr  Barnum.  Air  Barnum, 
it  appears,  “  has  long  been  persuaded  that  the  vast 
ocean  of  atmosphere  which  surrounds  our  globe  was 
not  destined  to  be  traversed  by  birds  alone.”  The 
correspondent  of  the  Aeir  York  Times  has  ** interviewed” 
him  on  the  subject,  and  50,000  dollars  is  the  least 
estimate  of  the  expense  the  showman  is  prepared  to 
incur.  - - 

T.  be  list  of  2/2  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  in  the 
trial  of  Alarshal  Bazaine,  which  opened  last  Alonday, 
includes  the  following  military  men : — 2  marshals,  Canro- 
bert  and  Leba*uf ;  17 generals,  amongwhom  are  Bourbaki, 
de  Ladmirault,  Jarias,  Coffinieres,  do  Nordeck,  Lebrun, 
Soleille,  Desvaux,  h  rossard,  Changarnier,  Palikao,  and 
Boyer ;  12  colonels  ;  12  lieutenant-colonels  ;  20  majors ; 
23  captains  ;  3  lieutenants  ;  5  sub-lieutenants ;  3  soldiers  ; 

1  officer  of  Alobiles  ;  14  commissariat  officers  ;  3  employes 
of  the  AN  ar-office ;  3  naval  men  ;  and  1  pupil  of  the 
Polytechnic  school.  The  civilian  witnesses  consist  of 

2  diplomatists,  Lefio,  Ambassador  to  St  Petersburg  and 
Sucbai-d,  the  French  envoy  to  Brussels  during  the  war ; 
1  prefect ;  2  sub-prefects ;  1  ecclesiastic,  Botmann, 
parisli  priest  of  lurnhout,  near  Antwerp;  3  justices; 
4  police  agents ;  2  engineers ;  2  telegraph  clerks ;  7 
railway  officials  ;  2  field-watchers ;  7  poachers  ;  7  toll- 
tike  rs  ;  1  sculptor;  2  authors,  of  whom  one  is  the 
editor  of  the  Courier  oj  the  Metirthe  and  Moselle  in 
Nancy  ;  1  lawyer ;  1  notary  ;  18  merchants’  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  ejnjployes  of  various  establishments  ;  31  work- 


serve  a  useful  end  in  discrediting  the  Imperialist  cause. 
Bazaine  was  essentially  a  man  of  the  Empire,  and 
whether  his  intrigues  at  Aletz  were  directed  towards 
a  Bonapartist  restoration,  or  immediate  by  personal 
aggrandisement,  the  one  grand  motive  of  Imperialism- 
selfishness — will  be  brought  prominently  into  public 
notice.  “Let  France  perish  if  I  cease  to  be  Emperor” 
was  the  motto  of  Napoleon  III.,  and  it  has  not  ceased  to 
be  the  motto  of  his  wife  and  his  son. 


One  detail  noticed  by  the  Turkestan  Gazette  regarding 
the  recent  emancipation  of  the  Persian  slaves  in  Khiva 
is  interesting  as  showing  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  an  imperfectly  civilised  nation  to 
deal  as  fairly  by  women  as  by  men.  When  the  Divan 
was  deliberating  on  the  decree  by  which  this  measure 
was  effected,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council  observed 
that  nothing  was  said  in  it  regarding  female  slaves,  and 
proposed  that  this  point  should  be  more  clearly  defined. 
It  was  then  decided  that  the  women  should  also  be  freed 
and  enjoy  the  right  of  returning  to  their  own  country 
if  they  pleased ;  and  the  same  privilege  was  granted  to 
women  slaves  married  to  free  men,  on  condition  of  their 
obtaining  a  legal  divorce.  This  spontaneous  recognition 
on  the  part  of  Oriental  rulers  of  the  equal  claims  to 
freedom  of  men  and  women  suggests,  when  compared 
with  western  obtuseness  on  cognate  topics,  a  new 
variation  on  the  familiar  motif  of  the  hare  and  tortoise. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  FIJI. 

Sir, —  In  view  of  the  recent  intelligence  concerning  the 
anarchical  state  of  affairs  which  now  exists  in  Fiji,  I  venture 
to  jisk  you  to  publish  one  or  two  facts  which  may  help  to 
show  what  a  great  mistake  we  have  committed  by  recognising 
King  Thakombau  and  his  so-called  Cabinet  As  a  de  facto 
Government.  The  effect  of  that  recognition  has  been  to 
paralyse  the  humane  action  of  our  representatives,  and  to 
give  both  moral  and  material  support  to  kidnappei-s. 

I  have  received  a  number  of  lettera  from  an  English  gen¬ 
tleman  who  has  recently  visited  several  European  plantatiws 
in  Fiji,  and  who  is  also  intimately  acquainted  with  the  mode 
in  which  labourers  are  imported  into  that  country.  His  tes¬ 
timony  is  that  the  Fijian  flag  is  regularly  used  to  cover  the 
slave  trade,  and  that  although  the  formality  of  an  official 
inspection  (sometimes  conducted  by  a  man  who  is  interested 
in  the  trade)  takes  place,  as  a  rule  every  ves^l  is  passed  ou 
payment  of  the  fees.  Instead  of  being  questioned  by  ndei- 
preters,  the  labourers  go  through  a  farce  peculiar  to  rip, 
and  which — farcical  though  it  be — is  held  to  possess  the 
elements  of  a  binding  contract.  Just  as  a  raw’  recruit 
is  taught  the  goose  step,  so  these  unfortunate  natives 
are  drilled  into  the  practice  of  holding  up  three  fin^rs 
— an  act  which  is  considered  euflicient  proof  that  they 
have  been  procured  by  fair  means  and  fully  understaua 
that  they  have  contracted  to  serve  a  European  planter  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  The  profits  of  the  trade  are  large,  an 
no  wonder.  A  vessel  of  less  than  100  tons  is  considered  large 
enough  to  accommodate  at  least  that  number  of  ’ 

as  the  market  is  always  brisk,  such  a  cargo  usually  fete 
about  1,400^.  Indeed,  a  strong,  healthy  man  sells  at  Levu 
for  15^. ;  while  young  girls,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yc^*^ 
age,  command  a  much  higher  price.  I  am  w’riting,  not  of 
zibar,  or  of  Arab  and  ;^st  Indian  slave-dealers,  but  of  ci 
Used  Englishmen,  whose  monstrous  caricature  of  I 

Mr  Gladstone  has  not  deemed  it  beneath  his  dignity  to  ‘ 

It  seems  to  be  generally  supposed  that  Folynesiansare  n  > 
brought  from  distant  islands  to  Fiji,  and  that  if,  , 
activity  of  our  cruisers,  this  foreign  traffic  can  be  ^ 

the  entire  system  will  f^l  to  the  ground.  I  regret  to  be  co 
polled  to  remove  such  an  impression.^  Aly  correswn 
shows  that  a  very  extensive  slave  trade  is  being 
British  subjects  between  various  islands  of  Fiji,  ana 


ly  or  the  brain  was  erroneous.” 
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these  persons  are  taking?  advantage  of  inter-tribal  wars  to 
stock  their  plantations  with  Fijian  prisoners  of  war.  Several 
years  ago  Admiral  Erskine  pointed  out  that,  if  the  Crown 
did  not  interfere,  these  lawless  Englishmen  would  bring  about 
the  subjugation  and  enslavement  of  tribes  with  whicm  Tha- 
konibau  might  involve  himself  in  hostilities.  This  is  exactly 
what  has  happened.  The  white  settlers  have  assisted  the 
Icing  to  conquer  the  mountain  tribes.  These  latter  have  been 
i*educed  to  a  state  of  slavery,  and  a  friend  of  mine  lately  saw 
their  chief,  who  was  formerly  the  second  most  powerful  per¬ 
sonage  in  Ovalaw,  working  as  a  miserable  slave  on  the  cotton 
])lantation  of  an  ex-tradesman  from*  Australia. 

On  the  authority  of  eye-witnesses  who  have  described  to 
me  the  hard  fare,  the  severe  labour,  and  the  cruel  punishments 
to  which  the  majority  of  the  labourers  are  subjected,  I  affirm 
that  an  institution  which  in  no  essential  respect  differs  from 
negro  slavery  has  taken  root  in  Fiji.  What,  then,  is  the 
position  of  our  representative  there  in  this  state  of  affairs  ? 
Let  ray  correspondent  answer : — “  Polynesians  flying  in 
despair  from  the  relentless  barbarities  of  their  inhuman 
masters  and,  reaching  Levuka,  besiege  the  British  consulate. 
Tlie  consul  has  no  alternative  but  to  hand  over  the  natives  to 
their  original  owners,  and  usually  in  such  cases  they  are  at 
once  taken  to  the  Minister  for  Native  Affairs  in  Tjevuk.%  who 
summarily  orders  the  (supposed)  refractory  Polynesian  to 
receive  corporal  punishment.” 

In  the  debate  on  Mr  Alderman  McArthur’s  motion,  Mr 
Crladstone  touched  lightly  upon  the  state  of  affairs  actually 
existing  in  Fiji,  but  instead  he  administered  to  Sir  Charles 
Wingfield  a  wholly  unwarrantable  rebuke  for  having  passed 
some  severe  animadversions  upon  various  members  of  the 
Fijian  Government.  The  Prime  Minister  dealt  with  these 
charges  as  though  they  had  been  then  preferre<l  for  the  first  tim- 
(thns  forgetting  that  they  have  been  made  the  subject  of  free 
qiient  comment  in  both  the  English  and  the  Australian  press), 
and  complained  that,  before  making  them,  the  hon.  member 
had  not  enabled  the  Government  to  inquire  into  their  truth. 

It  will  hardly  be  credited  that,  at  the  very  time  the  Prime 
Minister  charged  Sir  Charles  Wingfield  with  preferring  novel 
accusations  against  the  Fijian  Government,  much  of  the 
evidence  upon  which  the  latter  gentleman  based  his  indict¬ 
ment  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Colonial  Office.  If  Mr 
Gladstone  had  taken  a  little  personal  trouble  in  the  matter, 
he  might  have  read  in  Mr  Consul  March’s  despatches  that 
one  member  of  Thakombau’s  Cabinet  was  the  consignee  of 
the  slaver  Carl,  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  nefarious  manner  in 
which  that  notorious  vessel  had  carried  on  her  recruiting 
operations,  he  actually  endeavoured  to  sell  a  portion  of  the 
kidnapped  cargo  :  a  transaction  which  was  only  stopped  by 
Mr  March’s  praiseworthy  energy.  He  might  also  have  read 
that  .another  Minister  is  a  part  owner  of  the  Nukvlau,  the 
captain  of  which  was  sent  to  Sydney  to  take  his  trial  for  kid¬ 
napping.  If  he  had  made  inquiries  at  the  Adrairaltv  he 
would  have  discovered  that  a  third  member  of  the  Cabinet 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  British  Navy  {vide  the  records 
of  H.M.S.  Cambrian) ;  and  that,  at  a  later  period,  the  con¬ 
nection  of  the  same  individual  with  the  navy  of  Victoria 
WHS  brought  to  an  equally  abrupt  termination.  If  he  had 
pursued  his  researches  he  would  have  learnt  that  other  officials 
had  been  accused  of  kidnapping,  embezzlement,  and  similar 
offences.  To  crown  all,  if  he  had  read  the  prowedings  in  the 
Carl  trial,  he  would  have  found  that  Mr  Justice  Faucett,  in 
Jessing  sentence  upon  the  prisoners,  said  that  “  Fiji  is 
governed  by  a  slaveholding  oligarchy,  and  that  this  ‘  Govern¬ 
ment,’  while  professing  to  discourage  slavery,  secretly  en¬ 
courages  it,  and  has  impudently  unfurled  ‘  a  flag  ’  of  its  own, 
under  which  regular  slavers  are  beginning  to  sail.”  No 
stronger  language  than  this  has  been  used  by  any  detractor 
of  the  Fijian  Government. 

We  are  quick  to  punish  the  offences  of  the  Ashantees,  but 
we  are  not  so  eager  to  punish  our  countrymen  who  commit 
offences  against  uncivilised  men. 

I  am,  &c., 

Hythe,  Oct.  7,  1873.  F.  W.  Chesson. 


THE  BRADFORD  PHYSIOLOGISTS  AND  PHRENOLOGY. 

Sir, — When  the  scientific  labours  of  great  men  now  num¬ 
bered  amongst  the  dead  are  misrepresented  and  their  reputa¬ 
tion  assailed  by  individuals  whose  ignorance  of  the  subject 
they  criticise  disqualifies  them  for  the  task,  it  becomes  the 
duty  of  disciples  to  vindicate  the  character  of  their  master 
and  point  out  the  incompetency  of  the  critics. 

From  the  report  of  the  address  of  the  President  of  the 
Physiological  Section  of  the  British  Association  and  the 
discussion  which  followed,  it  appears  that,  in  reference  to 
some  recent  experiments  to  discover  the  functions  of  different 
portions  of  the  brain  by  applying  the  stimulus  of  electricity 
to  the  surface  of  the  brains  of  animals  under  chloroform,  the 
President  in  his  address  informed  his  hearers  that  probably. 


“after  all,  the  dreams  of  the  phrenologist  would  be  realised, 
and  that  the  various  mental  operations  are  made  manifest 
through  certain  definite  territories  of  the  brain.”  “  It  has?  ” 
said  he, ‘‘until  lately  been  supposed  that  the  convolutions  of 
the  cerebrum  are^  entirely  concerned  in  purely  intellectual 
operations,  but  this  idea  is  now  at  an  end.”  .  .  .  “  A  new 
but  this  time  a  true,  system  of  phrenologj-  will  be  founded’ 
the  various  mental  faculties  will  be  assigned  to  definite  terri¬ 
tories  of  the  brain  as  Gall  and  SpurzTieim  long  ago  main- 


iNow  ur  ijall  was  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  observers 
of  nature  that  ever  existed,  and  quite  the  reverse  of  a 
theorist,  as  these  remarks  of  the  President  would  lead  the 
public  to  believe.  “  Whoever,”  says  Gall  in  his  immortal 
work  on  the  functions  of  the  brain,  ”  whoever  is  not  impelled 
by  an  innate  instinct  of  observation  ;  whoever  finds  it  hard 
to  sacrifice  his  opinions  and  the  views  he  has  derived  from 
his  earlier  studies  ;  whoever  thinks  more  of  making  his 
fortune  than  of  exploring  the  treasures  of  nature  ;  whoever 
is  not  fortified  by  inexhaustible  patience  against  the  interpre¬ 
tations  of  envy,  jealousy,  hypocrisy,  ignorance,  apathy,  and 
indifference ;  whoever  thinks  too  highly  of  the  force  and 
correctness  of  his  reasoning  to  submit  it  to  the  test  of  experi¬ 
ments  a  thousand  times  repeated,  will  never  do  much  towards 
perfecting  the  physiology  of  the  brain.” 

Does  the  temporary  occupation  of  the  President’s  chair  in 
a  Section  of  the  British  Association  entitle  the  holder  coolly 
to  pooh  !  pooh  !  the  lifelong  labours  of  such  a  man  as  Gall, 
and  pronounce  his  geography  of  the  brain  erroneous,  without 
adducing  a  single  fact  in  confirmation  of  the  opinion  he  is 
pleased  to  express,  and  probably  without  ever  having 
attempted  to  make  a  single  observation  to  test  its  accuracy  ? 
And  this  be  it  observed  in  face  of  the  fact  that  such  great 
anatomists  and  physiologists  as  Reil,  Loder,  Vimont,  Brookes, 
Grainger,  and  Solly,  and  such  eminent  physicians  as 
Broussais,  Corvisart,  Georget,  Combe,  Elliotson,  Connolly, 
and  Caldwell,  and  numerous  men  of  the  highest  intelligence 
in  other  ranks  of  society,  have  professed  themselves  converts 
to  Gall’s  doctrines  as  the  result  of  their  own  observations. 
Surely,  under  the  circumstances,  the  calm  self-reliance  of  the 
President  upon  the  virtue  of  his  ipse  dixit  as  all  sufticient  for 
the  decision  of  the  question,  presents  as  rich  a  specimen  of 
the  self-sufficiency  oi  ignorance  as  has  often  been  exhibited, 
and  contrasts  very  disadvantageously  with  the  saying  of  Gall, 
“  I  do  not  imagine  myself  a  man  sufficiently  great  to  establish 
anything  by  bare  assertion.” 

Gall,  as  the  result  of  the  labours  of  a  lifetime,  left  on  record 
a  series  of  observations  of  facts  which  he  considered  justified 
him  in  associating  the  manifestations  of  twenty-seven  mentiil 
functions  with  as  many  distinct  localities  of  the  brain ; 
and  no  evidence  has  ever  been  .adduced  to  invalidate 
'Gall’s  conclusions,  except  perhaps  in  one  instance,  and  in  this 
it  was  not — as  I  pointed  out  many  years  since — the  observa¬ 
tions  of  this  extraordin.ary  genius  that  w’ere  at  fault  so 
much  as  the  inference  he  deduced  from  them.  Forty  years 
after  his  death,  by  observation  of  lesions  of  the  brain  and  the 
application  of  electricity,  medical  men  profess  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  the  seat  of  one  faculty,  and  that  the  memory  of  words 
is  located  in  a  certain  part  of  the  posterior  portion  ot  the  under 
surface  of  the  anterior  lobe ;  just  the  locality,  strange  to  say, 
assigned  by  Gall  to  his  loortgeddchtnm  or  mimoire  dee  mots. 
But  there  are  men  of  whom  it  may  justly  be  said,  **Ocidos 
hahent  et  non  vident,  aures  habent  ct  non  audiunt,*^  and  oh  ! 
most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  they  see  in  this  fact  only 
a  curious  coincidence,  and  seize  the  occasion  for  airing  their 
disbelief  in  the  discoveries  of  Gall.  Did  these  gentlemen  ever 
hear  of  a  science  of  probabilities  ?  I  invite  them  to  get  some 
mathematical  friend  to  calculate  wh.at  are  the  chances  that  — 
on  their  supposition  that  a  speculative  philosojiher  allotted 
twenty-seven  specific  functions  to  twenty-seven  different  por¬ 
tions  of  the  brain  on  no  better  foundation  than  imagination — 
the  first  and  sole  discovery  subsequently  made  in  determining 
the  l(X»tion  of  the  mental  faculties  by  lesion  of  the  brain, 
corroborated  by  that  reliable  experimental  process,  the  .anpli- 
cation  of  electricity,  should  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  loca¬ 
tion  previously  assigned  to  the  faculty  by  fancy!  To  see 
nothing  but  a  coincidence  in  such  a  result  indicates  a  deplor¬ 
ably  low  scale  of  intelligence. 

Dr  Carpenter  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  inform 
the  meeting  that  “  he  had  long  since  expressed  his  disbelief 
in  phrenology  in  an  article  that  had  had  tlie  credit  of  killing 
the  Phrenological  Journal.  Dr  Ferrier’s  i  xperirnents  tended 
to  show  that  the  real  seat  of  the  intellectual  functions  was  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  brain.”  A  notion,  be  it  observed, 
advocated  by  Dr  Carpenter  in  the  review  referred  to,  and 
which  I  venture  to  say,  independently  of  being  refuted  by 
observation,  must  appear  too  absurd  to  deserve  serious  criti¬ 
cism  to  all  minds  capable  of  apprecijvting  the  profound  ana¬ 
logical  harmonies  visible  in  the  relative  position  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  various  functions  and  their  organs  in  the  structure 
of  man  and  animals. 
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At  the  risk  of  disturbing  the  self-complacency  of  Dr  Car¬ 
penter,  I  must  inform  him  that  he  is  in  error  in  supposing 
that  bis  article  achieved  the  death  of  the  Phremlogtcal  Jour¬ 
nal.  I  may  also  remind  him  that  his  “  review’'  was  reviewed 
in  a  quarterly  journal,  which  advocated  Gall’s  doctrines  on 
tile  physiology  of  the  bmin,  and  received  an  answer 
which,  up  to  tlie  present  day,  he  has  never  found  it 
convenient  to  reply  to.  The  reviewer  quoted  from  Dr 
Carpenter’s  ‘  Principles  of  Human  Physiology  ’  the  state¬ 
ment — that  “in  proportion  as  the  extremities  acquire  the 
|)Ower  of  prehension,  and  together  with  this  a  power  of 


examine  the  ample  stores  of  evidence  already  in  existence  and 
daily  accumulating.  VYanting  in  the  higher  intellectual 


application  to  a  great  variety  of  purposes,  still  more  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  iuiimal  becomes  capanle  of  maintaining  the  erect 


powers,  innumerable  cases  of  correspondence  between  size  and 
energy  of  function  do  not  strike  them  as  relations  of  can»» 


posture  in  which  a  constant  muscular  exertion,  consisting  of 
a  number  of  most  elaborately  combined  parts  is  required,  do 
we  find  the  size  of  the  cerebellum  and  the  complexity  of  its 
structure  undergoing  a  rapid  increase.  .  .  .  Man  surpasses  all 
other  animals  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  combinations 
which  he  is  capable  of  exerting,  and  in  the  complexity  of  the 
cembinatiuns  themselv’e.s,” — and  then  reminded  him  of  the 
existence  of  such  an  animal  as  a  porpoise,  which,  devoid  of 
**  prehensile  extremities  capable  of  being  applied  to  a  great 
varie'y  of  purposes,”  without  ‘‘the  capacity  of  maintaining 
the  erect  posture,”  wanting  in  every  feature  described  by  Dr 
Carpenter  as  indicative  of  a  large  cerebellum,  yet  claims  the 
distinction  of  being  the  only  animal  smaller  than  man  which 
j)^e«ses  a  cerebellum  equal  in  absolute  size  to  this  erect 
biped’s,  and  vastly  larger  when  compared  either  with  the  body 
considered  as  a  whole,  or  with  the  size  of  the  cerebrum. 

This  crushing  exposure  of  the  errors  and  shallowness  of 
Dr  Carpenter  was  followed  up  by  a  challenge  defying  him  to 
proiluce  from  the  writings  of  Gall  any  such  transparently 
fallacious  assumptiou  as  this  staple  article  of  faith  in  the 
creed  of  tlie  physiologists  of  the  day.  Dr  Carpenter,  unable 
to  answer  the  challenge  or  defend  his  doctrine,  has  discreetly 
kept  silence.  Whether  he  has  acted  with  candour  or  honesty 
iu  continuing  to  reprint  the  untruthful  statement  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  admitting  himself  to  have  been  iu  error,  I  will  leave 
to  others  to  decide. 

In  reference  to  the  functions  of  the  cerebellum,  and  the 
.  new  ke^  to  the  functions  of  the  brain  furnished  by  the 
application  of  electricity  to  its  surface,  the  President  observed, 
‘“tiiere  is  perhaps  no  part  of  the  brain  whose  function  has 
ibeeu  more  obscure  than  the  cerebellum.  Dr  Ferrier  has 
discovered  that  this  ganglion  is  a  great  centre  for  the  raove- 
meuU  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs  aiul  this  preposterous 
notion  appears  to  have  been  received  by  the  assembled  savauts 
'Without  protest.  What !  a  seventh  part  of  the  bmin  a 
ganglion  tor  the  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeballs  I  ! 
And  the  President  declares  “these  researches  mark  the 
commencement  of  a  new  era  in  our  knowledge  of  brain 
function  !  I  ”  But  why  be  astonished  at  any  extravagance 
from  the  physiologists  of  the  period  ?  Is  not  the  inference  a 
fitting  jiendant  to  the  sublime  ignomnce  which  seated  the 
faculty  of  speecli  iu  the  left  !  !  hemisphere  ? 

Many  years  jigo,  after  examining  and  ascertaining  the  rela¬ 
tive  weight  of  tlie  cerebrum  and  cerebellum  in  most  of  the 
.animals  and  birds  inhabiting  the  British  Isles,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  central  and  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebellum 
had  distinct  functions ;  that  the  former  was  the  ganglion  pre¬ 
siding  over  muscular  motion,  and  maintaining  the  equilibrium 
of  the  body  ;  the  latter,  the  great  gauglion  of  the  nerves  of 
couimon  sensation  going  to  the  skin,  and  I  illustrated  aud 
supported  niy  views  by  comparing  the  relative  development 
of  the  organ  in  Birds,  Cetaceans,  aud  the  Cheiroptera  or  Bat 
tribe.  In  Birds  the  cerebellum  cou.sists  almost  solely  of  the 
median  lobe,  aud  its  size  in  the  different  .species  is  strictly 
related  to  tlieir  agility  and  jx>\vei*8  of  flight  ;  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  lateral  hjbe  is  comparatively  rudimentary,  and 
their  tactile  sensibility  is  of  the  lowest  grade.  Iu  contrast  to 
Birds  bland  the  Cetaceans,  in  whom  the  sense  of  feeling  is 
most  ac  ite.  They  present,  of  all  animals,  the  gi*eatest 
development  of  the  cuticulai*  system  of  nerves,  and  an  equally 
extraordinary  development  of  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cere¬ 
bellum.  The  Bats  possess  jointly  tlie  large  lateral  lobes,  dis¬ 
tinctive  of  the  Cetiice.ana,  aud  the  large  central  lobe,  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  Bird,  aud  iu  conformity  w’ith  the  views  of  the 
functions  of  these  centres  just  expressed,  unite  the  fine  tactile 
sensibility  of  the  former  chiss  with  the  agility  on  the  wing  of 
the  latter. 

I  know  of  no  facts  opposed  to  these  v’iews  of  the  functions 
of  the  cerebellum,  which,  arrived  at  by  the  sound  phreno¬ 
logical  method  of  investigation,  that  of  comparing  size  of 
organ  with  energy  of  function  iu  healthy  individuals  living 
ill  a  natural  state  will,  I  think,  comjxire  favourably  with  the 
dubious  results  obtained  by  applying  a  diffusive  stimulus  to 
a  delicate  organ  in  animals  under  abnormal  conditions. 

Facts,  and  not  assertions,  must  decide  the  truth  of  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  Gall.  To  make  assertions  is  easy,  to  collect  facts 
involves  labour.  Tho.se  who  reject  phrenology  do  not  reject 
it  on  account  of  insufficient  evidence,  because  they  do  not 


and  effect.  That  the  portrait  of  every  author  of  a  Dictionarr 
presents  the  large  pouched  eyes  described  by  Gall  as  indict 
tive  of  philological  talent — that  no  case  of  colour  blind  ness 
has  ever  been  seen  which  did  not  present  a  striking  deficiency 
at  the  exterior  middle  portion  of  the  eyebrow  so  conspicuously 
prominent  in  all  great  colourists  such  as  Rubens  or  Tumer-1 
that  all  great  musicians  persist  in  exhibiting  at  the  comers 
of  their  foreheads  the  sign  of  their  vocation — that,  though  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  hollow  at  tlie  seat  of  locality 
no  great  traveller  has  such  a  configuration,  all  presenting  on 
the  contrary  that  fulness  in  this  region  characteristic  of  the 
brow  of  Livingstone — that  Mr  Plimsoll  should  possess  an 
elevation  at  the  organ  of  benevolence  not  to  be  met  with  in 
one  case  in  a  hundred,  are,  in  their  eyes,  but  so  many  curious 
coincidences.  There  is  no  help  for  this  intellectual  blind¬ 
ness,  but  it  disqualifies  these  unfortunates  for  the  rd/c  of 
philosophers  which  they  seem  ambitious  to  play. 

I  am,  &c.,  T.  Stmes  Prideaux. 

4  Granville-place,  Blackheath,  Sept.  30th. 


IRISH  NATIONALITY  AND  HOME  RULE. 


Sir, — I  have  been  too  much  occupied  duriug  the  i^st  fort¬ 
night  lo  be  able  to  trouble  you  concemiug  Irish  Nationality 
and  Home  Buie,  perhaps  you  will  now  give  a  few  Hues  room. 

As  lerne  brings  no  arguments  to  bear  against  my  position, 
that  we  are  neither  by  race  nor  language  a  separate  nationality 
from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  islands,  I 
not  again  refer  to  her  letter  except  to  say  that,  unlike  her,  I 
count  liberty  aud  independence  among  solid  advantages,  and 
consider  the  Home  Rule  question  not  one  of  slavery  and 
plenty  in  a  palace  v.  starvation  and  liberty  in  a  garret,  but 
one  of  moderate  plenty  and.  liberty  in  a  flat  or  “sqmrtment  ” 
V.  moderate  plenty  and  liberty  in  a  whole  house ;  and  the 
question  to  be  decided  by  a  true  Irish  patriot  is,  will  he  and 
his  countrymen  enjoy  more  liberty  and  prosperity  under  the 
rule  of  an  Irish  Parliament  than  under  that  of  a  United  Par¬ 
liament,  and,  if  not,  he  should  oppose  a  change  wliich  most 
give  rise  to  complications  that  would  at  least  temporarily 
impede  useful  legislation.  What  are  the  refomw  most 
needed  iu  Ii-elaud  to  increase  our  liberty  and  prosperity  ?  To 
take  a  “burning  question ”  first;  we  want  our  system  of 
national  educ-ation  made  leBi  denominational  than  it  now  k 


Are  we  more  likely  to  get  a  measui  e  of  this  tendency  from 
an  Irish  Parliament  than  from  a  United  Parliament  ?  The 


;ins»wer  “no”  may  be  read  so  clearly  in  any  Irish  newspaper 
.-.tiy  tlay  that  I  need  not  spend  words  on  this  point.  The 
next  thing  we  want  is  the  introduction  of  representative— 
Republican  if  you  like — institutions  into  our  local  govern¬ 
ment,  into  our  grand  jury  or  county  fiscal  council  system, 
into  our  magistracy,  and  into  our  poor-law  boards.  All  these 
things,  however,  are  I  suppose,  as  much  called  for  in  Great 
Britain  as  here,  aud  we  have  no  reason  to  exjiect  to  ^  them 
sooner  from  an  Irish  Parliament  than  from  a  United  one. 
We  w  ant  our  mineral  aud  other  resources  worked  ui^  and 
industries  established  to  stay  the  process  of  of 

the  fittest  ”  by  emigration,  i.e.,  we  want  capital  to  be  invested 
iu  this  country.  Will  it  be  most  attracted  here  under  a 
separate  or  under  a  United  Parliament  ?  I  think  under  the 
latter.  Last,  but  not  least,  we  w  ant  a  spirit  of  tine  patriot¬ 
ism,  liberality,  and  common  sense,  in  place  of  the  spirit  of 
religious  and  political  partisanship  which  now  possesses  the 
majority  of  our  people  under  the  guidance  of  Ultramcmtane 
priests.  Orange  grand  masters’,  and  pseudo  patriotic  bormters. 
I  do  not  see  that  Home  Rule  is  likely  to  help  us  much  in  this* 
matter.  I  wdll  draw  no  conclusions,  but,  having  thrown  out 
these  few  hints,  wrill  leave  it  to  your  readers  to  decide  whether 
an  Irishman  must  necessarily,  as  lerue  seems  to  suggest,  have 
a  “  cohl  heart  ”  and  a  “  dead  soul  ”  who  is  opposed  to  “  Home 
Rule,”  according  to  Messrs  Butt  and  Co.’s  programme.  A 
cool  head  he  may,  perhaps,  plead  guilty  to,  though  he  sub¬ 
scribes  himself,  „ 

Oct.  5.  Paddy. 


A  constitutional  plebiscite. 

Sir, — It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  a  “  Con»t^ 
tutional  Plebiscite,”  such  as  “  Tribunus  ”  describes,  forms  |)art 
of  the  Swiss  Coustitution  under  the  name  of  the  “  Referendum. 
No  measure  altering  the  federal  con^titution  can  become  lav^ 
till  it  has  been  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  whole  people 
as  well  as  of  the  two  Chambers. 

October  6th.  I  am,  &c.,  M- 

[As  we  understand  “  Tribunus,”  lie  w’ould  refer  not  only 
measures  affecting  the  Constitution,  but  all  measures  on  whic 
a  popular  vote  is  obtainable,  to  a  pUbUcite. — Ed.  Ex.  j 
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.  DB  STIRLING  ON  HEGEL. 

Lfictures  on  the  Phihsophtj  of  Taih'.  Together  with  ‘  Wh<»w^ll  and 

Heffftl,’  and  ‘  He;;el  and  Mr  W.  ft.  Smith.’  Ry  J.  Hutcheson 

Stirling,  F.H.C.S.  and  LL.D.  (Kdin.).  Longmans. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  some  considerable  time  ago 
by  Dr  Stirling,  as  a  sort  of  half-vindication,  half-explana¬ 
tion  of  Hegelianism  in  relation  to  law.  The  philosophy  of 
Hegel  may  certainly  claim  to  be  the  most  pretentious  that  j 
ever  was  produced,  for  it  professes  to  give  the  rationale  of  ! 
the  world,  the  universe,  and  all  that  it  contains.  It  is  a 
^deduction  a  priori  of  all  truth.  Hegel,  therefore,  was 
bound  to  show  in  the  natural  sciences,  and  in  history,  the 
value  of  his  Notion.  Even,  however,  the  mo^t  sanguine 
preachers  of  Hegelianism  do  not  claim  any  triumphant 
success.  Dr  Stirling  says,  “  The  notion,  that  is,  whether 
applicable  or  not  to  the  details  of  nature,  must  now, 

I  think,  be  allowed  to  be  applicable  to  nature  as  a  whole, 
and  still  more  certainly  applicable  to  the  world  of  man.** 
A  philosophy  that  cannot  boa'<t  of  a  conquest  of  details 
must  be  extremely  modest  to  be  satisfied  with  “  nature  as 
a  whole,**  but  must  be  more  sharply  interrogated  before 
we  admit  its  claim  to  be  master  **  of  the  world  of  man.’* 
The  sciences  of  which  man  is  the  object  are  in  the  most 
backward  state ;  they  are  confronted  with  extremely  obscure 
and  complex  phenomena ;  and  may  still  be  said  to  be  in 
-childhood,  although  a  childhood  full  of  promise  and 
growth.  The  sciences  relating  to  external  nature  are  far 
more  advanced ;  some,  indeed,  nearly  perfect.  They  are 
easier,  the  facts  are  more  open  to  simple  and  trustworthy 
tests,  and  numerous  truths  have  been  ascertained.  But, 
somehow,  Hegel  does  not  seem  to  prosper  in  this  region,  I 
and  the  collisions  in  which  his  philosophv  is  placed  with  I 
Newton,  and  more  recently  with  Wheweli,  give  rise  to  a 
good  many  pages  of  Dr  Stirling’s  pungent  and,  as  is  ' 
common  with  him,  contemptuous  criticism.  Now  it 
seems,  according  to  Dr  Stirling,  that,  in  dealing  with  nature, 
Hegel  is  only  safe  when  he  gets  it  “  as  a  whole  that  it  is 
even  with  the  naost  confiding  disciples  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  he  can  deal  with  the  “  details  but  there  is  no 
question  that,  in  everything  relating  to  human  liF*».  H«»fr'‘1  has 
given  us  an  infallible  nosimm  to  take  the  placf*  ui  uuiillible 
Borne.  We  desire  to  avoid  imitating  Dr  Stirling’s  style  of 
controversy,  but  we  cannot  avoid  comparing  the  claim  with 
that  of  a  quack  who  professes  to  cure  cancer,  but  admits 
his  inability  to  treat  an  ordinary  case  of  indigestion.  It  is  true, 
of  course,  that  religious  teachers  have  been  accustomed 
to  advance  similar  claims,  and  have  demanded  the  control 
of  man,  although  they  generally  profess  even  a  contempt 
for  the  sciences  of  nature,  but  then  they  claim  our  homage 
not  according  to  reason,  but  from  faith, — the  faith,  for 
example,  that  braves  sea-sickness  in  pilgrimages  to  a  place 
sanctified  by  the  recollections  of  a  hysterical  girl.  Hegel, 
on  the  contrary,  rests  his  claim  upon  reason,  and  what 
we  should  suggest  is,  that  it  will  be  time  enough  to  claim 
the  following  of  men  when  he  has  first  effected  a  conquest 
of  nature. 

Another  curious  thing  about  Hegelianism,  or  rather,  we 
should  say,  about  it  as  represented  by  Dr  Srirling,  is  its 
slipperiness.  It  is  necessary  to  make  this  distinction, 
because  all  the  able  men  who  in  this  country  bow  the  knee 
to  Hegel  are  by  no  means  forward  to  do  the  -ame  to  Dr 
Stirling,  although  no  man  is  so  fond  of  dressing  himself 
up  in  the  character  of  “  Sir  Oracle.”  Dr  Stirling,  with  all 
his  merits,  and  we  should  be  the  last  to  deny  them,  labours 
under  serious  disqualifications  for  the  rd’e  he  appears  to 
have  assigned  to  himself.  His  chief  book,  ‘  The  Secret  of 
Hegel,*  contains  a  plausible,  and  sometimes  brilliant,  expo¬ 
sition  of  Hegel,  but  it  is  disfigured  by  an  obtrusive  vanity, 
rarely  met  with  except  in  children,  and  an  intolerance  of 
expression  (mav  we  be  allowed  to  indulge  the  hope  that  it 
is  nothing  more?)  which  by  no  means  prepossesses  the 
reader.  The  advocacy  of  Dr  Stirling  is,  therefore,  sadly 
impaired  by  defects,  which  probably  he  will  be  the  last  to 
recognise ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  some  of  the  ugly 
features  of  Hegelianism  are  borrowed  from  the  medium 
t  hrough  which  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  Dr  Stirling, 


like  many  others,  is  ambitious  of  acting  as  mediator  be¬ 
tween  the  Church  and  modern  thought.  Hence  he  it 
anxious,  while  many  of  Hegel’s  diiwiples  are  by  no  means 
anxious,  to  make  out  that  Hegel  and  his  philosophy  are 
“  sound  in  the  faith.”  Dr  Stirling  took  the  trouble  of 
writing  in  1868  to  the  Tory  org.an  in  Edinburgh, 
that  Hegel  asserted  himself,  not  only  to  be  political lly 
Conservative,  but  religiously  orthodox  —  a  Lutheran 
Christian.”  With  this  compound  certificate  to  his 
respectability.  Dr  Stirling  assures  us  that  Hegel  was  as 
good  a  Christian  as  John  Knox  (who,  by  the  way,  is  not  a 
reputed  Conservative),  although  the  two  men  understood 
much  of  Christianity  differently.  Hegel,  Dr  Stirling  snys, 
could  have  told  Knox,  “  Wo  believe  the  same  historical  fawjt 
and  facts  .  .  .  only  you  see  them  in  the  Vorsielhing,  while 
I  see  them  in  the  Begriff.**  Dr  Stirling  goes  on  to  say, 
“  That  single  distinction  between  Vorstellung  and  Begriff 
is  fitted  to  bring  about  perfect  reconciliation  between  the 
beliefs  of  the  less  educated  and  those  of  the  moreeduc.'ited, 
and  give  the  Church  peace.”  We  think  we  have  heard 
this  sort  of  thing  before.  Doctrines  explained  in  one  way 
to  the  sharper  intellects,  and  in  another  to  those  wbo  will 
submit  to  it,  is  an  old  device.  The  Brahmins  know  it  very 
well.  Archbishop  Manning  is  a  consummate  master  of 
this  ingenious  method  :  for  the  vulgar,  flaming  hearts ;  for 
the  intelligent,  spiritual  hearts, — and  he  gets  on  very  well 
without  either  Vorstellung  or  Begriff.  This  kind  of  double 
dealing  never  succeeds,  unless  it  is  backed  up  by  something 
more  substantial  than  the  authority  of  a  philosophiciU 
theory. 

Another  instance  of  the  slipperiness  of  Dr  Stirling’s 
Hegelianism  is  in  his  remark  on  evolution.  The  work  of 
Hegel,  he  tells  us,  is  certainly  an  evolution.  This  smacks 
of  modern  ideas,  and,  not  to  put  it  profanely,  even  of  Her¬ 
bert  Spencer  and  Darwin.  Far  from  that,  however ;  for 
they  are  in  the  gall  of  bitterness  and  bond  of  iniquity : 
Hegel’s  evolution  “  must  be  regarded,  as  only  a  potential 
one,  only  one  in  idea,  not  one  that  takes  place  or  ever  took 
place  i/n  time'*  Upon  this  Dr  Stirling  remarks  with  a 
naivete  absolutely  astounding.  ”  And  this  gives  it  a  vast 
j  superiority  over  ordinary  evolution  doctrines.”  (Superiority 
'  for  what — is  it  for  making  peace  in  the  Church?)  “To 
'  suppose  that  there  ever  was  a  natural  first  germ  that 
naturally  grew  into  another,  as,  for  example,  that  the 
oyster  ever  grew  into  a  man,  is  to  suppose  an  absur¬ 
dity.  The  evolution  is  there — in  idea — and  that  is 

really  by  power  of  the  idea  —  but  it  neyer  took 
place  in  natural  fact  ”  From  this  extraordinary  passage 
we  learn  that  an  oyster  is  a  natural  first  germ,  and 
that  a  man  is  another,  and  that  the  one  is  alleged  to  grow 
out  of  the  other.  If  it  were  not  for  a  constitutional 
infirmity  by  which  Dr  Stirling  is  unable  to  state  any 
opinion  fairly  when  he  disagrees  with  it,  we  should  have 
b^n  told  that  no  such  allegations  had  ever  been  made. 
But  still  it  is  something  to  learn  that  an  oyster  grew  into 
a  man  in  idea.  This  Dr  Stirling  calls  scientific  explana¬ 
tion  ;  the  other  is  “  mere  fancy,”  “  but  perverse  and  a 
waste  of  time.”  After  that  we  shall  waste  no  more  time 
upon  this  topic.  We  may,  however,  quote  a  practical 
example  of  this  philosophical  juggle.  After  putting  down 
Mill  with  his  usual  facility,  Dr  Stirling  proceeds  to  put  the 
world  right  on  th^*  old  controversy  of  free  will  and 
necessity.  “The  tru**  light  on  the  matter  is  just  a 
reversal  of  what  is  usually  believed  in  England  on  this 
question.  To  act  by  motive  is  to  act  freely,  to  act  without 
motive  is  to  act  under  necessity."  So  far  this  “  light  **  is 
I  simply  reversing  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  and  is 
just  about  ns  much  “  light  ”  as  saying  that  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  black  with  white  is  got  over  in  this  way  :  The 
truth  is  that  white  is  black  and  that  black  is  white.  But 
no,  we  shall  not  catch  Dr  Stirling  quite  so  easily,  for  he 
rides  off  on  “  moral  necessity  ”  which  is  freedom,  and 
“  physical  necessity  ”  which  is  necessity.  Mill  is  guilty  of 
the  necessity  only  that  constitutes  a  uniform  sequence, 
and  it  is  neither  moral  nor  physical, 
j  We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  general  character  of 
Hegelianism,  as  portrayed  by  Dr  Stirling,  that  we  have 
but  little  space  to  deal  with  the  specific  object  of  the 
lectures.  But  we  have  touched  on  the  most  valuable  part, 
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for  Dr  Stirling’s  competence  to  deal  with  the  philosophy  of 
law  may  be  judged  by  his  recommending  students  to  read 
Heron  instead  of  Austin.  There  are,  however,  scattered 
throughout  a  few  sweet  morsels.  We  say  nothing  of 
Hegel’s  triplet,  “Property,  Contract,  Penalty,”  for  it  repre- 

.  '  '  do  not  expect  that, 

evolution  in  time ;  ” 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  FIRE. 

Protection  Against  Fire,  and  the  Best  Means  of  Putting  out  Fires  ’ 
Cities,  Towns,  and  Villages,  with  Practical  Suggestions  for  /aH 
Security  of  Life  and  Property,  By  J oseph  Bird.  Sampson  Low* 

Mr  Joseph  Bird  comes  before  us  as  a  man  with  one  idea 
— fires’  and  one  absorbing  pursuit — how  to  put  them  out 
For  “  nearly  forty  years,”  he  says,  “  I  have,  with  all  posJ 
sible  diligence,  carefully  studied  the  manner  of  and  the 
means  for  extinguishing  fires,  the  careless  and  reckless 
manner  of  erecting  buildings,  and  the  danger  to  towns  and 
cities  from  spontaneous  combustion,  inflammable  oils  &c 
The  result  of  my  observations  will  be  found  in  the  following 
pages.”  Accordingly  the  pages  of  *  Protection  Against 
Fire  ’  contain  Mr  Bird’s  experiences  of  fires,  simplv  and 
forcibly  written  without  much  pretension  as  to  method  or 
style,  and  the  practical  advice  derived  from  what  he  has 
seen.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  a  man  who  was  more 
deliberate  and  less  of  an  enthusiast  would  have  spent  a 
little  more  time  in  marshalling  his  facts  to  better  advan¬ 
tage,  and  would  have  been  a  little  more  explicit  in  stating 
precisely  what  should  be  done  that  is  not  done  now,  and 
what  are  the  improvements  to  be  effected.  But  with  a 


sents  no  historical  order,  though  we 
Hegel  being  above  so  poor  an  idea  as  * 
nor  does  it  classify  the  facts  of  law,  for,  as  a  classification, 
it  omits  whole  groups,  and  is  at  once  equally  redundant  and 
defective.  As  regards  the  first.  Dr  Stirling  of  course 
asserts  the  Hegelian  view,  and  places  the  foundation  of 
the  right  of  private  property  on  this — that  a  man  puts 
his  will  into  a  thing  that  is  without  will.  This 

obscure  and  flexible  doctrine  suffers  a  curious  appli¬ 
cation.  “  The  will  is  very  evidently  single  ;  what  it 
takes  into  possession  must  be  single  also.”  This  ought 
to  go  into  the  logic  books,  along  with  Dr  Johnson’s 
saying.  Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat. 
According  to  this  a  human  being  cannot  be  the  object  of 
property.  It  did  not  need  Hegel’s  philosophy  to  discover 
that,  and  we  do  not  think  he  does  it  much  good.  Dr  Stir¬ 
ling  tells  us  that  slavery,  in  certain  past  times,  was  not 
wholly  unjustifiable,  “  so  far,  that  is,  as  many  men  had  not 
yet  taken  possession  of  themselves,  had  not  yet  formed 
themselves  into  free-will,  but  were,  so  to  speak,  in  mere 
undeveloped  externality  and  naturality,  creatures  simply  of 
instinct  and  brute  nature.”  If  there  had  been  no  better 
reasons  than  this,  we  sadly  fear  it  would  have  been  a  long 
day  before  the  Hegelian  philosophy  had  done  the  slaves' 
much  good. 

Again  Dr  Stirling’s  argument  for  prescription  is  based 
upon  a  complete  ignorance  of  the  difficulty.  The  ex¬ 
tinction  of  rights  by  lapse  of  time  has  been  a  dreadful 
excuse  for  metaphysical  lawyers.  Of  course  when  a  person 
knows  of  the  existence  of  his  rights,  and  neglects  to  avail 
himself  of  them,  there  is  no  diflSculty ;  but  when  a  man 
does  not  know  of  his  rights,  it  is  considered  a  hardship 
that  he  should  be  barred  by  lapse  of  time.  If  that  is  a 
hardship,  Hegel’s  philosophy  does  nothing  to  remove  it ;  if 
it  is  not,  there  is  nothing  to  remove.  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised,  then,  that  Dr  Stirling  should  write  the  following 
about 


what  are  the 

little  trouble  we  are  able  to  see  that  Mr  Bird  has  generalised 
with  a  great  appearance  of  care  from  his  observations,  nor 
is  it  difficult  to  collect,  in  a  compact  form,  the  lessons 
scattered  through  his  pages. 

We  learn,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  great  danger  of 
gigantic  fire-departments,  enormous  engines  of  the  newest 
pattern,  and  a  body  of  firemen  bearing  a  certain  numerical 
proportion  to  the  total  inhabitants  of  the  place  is  lest  it 
should  become  a  mere  system  of  attack,  instead  of  defence. 
^  The  modern  fire-department  not  only  prides  itself  in  gettbg 
quickly  to  work,  but  also  is  not  sorry  to  find  a  large  fire  on 
foot  which  it  will  be  some  glory  to  have  subdued.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  in  perfecting  a  scheme  of  this  sort,  minor  precau¬ 
tions,  such  as  can  be  taken  at  a  small  expense  both  by  indi- 
.viduals  and  by  fire-departments,  are  neglected.  A  fireman 
on  the  spot  two  minutes  after  the  discovery  of  the  fire 
might  save  a  house  that  would  require  the  help  of  several 
large  engines  ten  minutes  later.  The  prompt  and  clever 
extinction  of  a  small  fire  is  rarely  chronicled  for  praise, 
while  the  mastery  of  a  fire  that  has  already  enveloped  the 
whole  house,  even  though  accompanied  by  an  immense  loss 
of  property  and  perhaps  of  life,  is  a  feather  in  the  cap  of 
the  brigade. 

In  thus  reproducing  substantially  Mr  Bird’s  remarks,  we 
must  not  omit  to  say  that  he  gives  full  credit  to  fire-brigades 
generally  for  the  manner  in  which  they  do  their  work. 
He  blames  the  system,  not  the  men,  and  is  anxious,  not 
that  brigades  should  be  abolished,  but  that  the  preventive 
measures  that  aim  at  supplementing  and  perfecting  them 
should  not  be  forgotten.  “  It  is  not,”  he  says  in  effect, 

“  the  number  of  engines,  the  quantity  of  water,  and  height 
to  which  we  can  throw  it,  that  are  of  so  much  importance. 
We  want  a  little  water, — on  the  spot  if  possible,  if  not, 
near  at  hand, — and  an  intelligent  way  of  using  it.  We 
want  every  member  of  every  household  to  have  the  training 
of  a  fireman ;  and  buckets  of  water,  hand-engines,  and 
axes,  instead  of  steam-engines  with  so  many  feet  of  hose 
that  can  throw  so  many  gallons  a  minute.  And  in  the 
construction  of  our  houses,  shops,  &c.,  we  want,  not  build¬ 
ings  every  part  of  which  can  be  reached  by  the  street- 
engine  when  it  is  dragged  to  the  scene  of  action,  but 
buildings  constructed  with  a  special  view  of  obstructing 
fire  and  blocking  it  up,  and  every  part  of  which  is  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  inmates,  with  means  in  their  hands  for  the 
extinction  of  fire,  and  trained  to  the  use  of  them.” 

Of  course  this  advice  is  only  sound  on  the  assumption 
that  the  majority  of  fires  are  discovered,  or  by  ordinary 
care  are  discoverable,  at  their  origin.  Mr  Bird’s  experience 
leads  him  to  this  conclusion,  and  he  quotes  in  support  of 
it  many  occasions  on  which  small  fires  have  been  extin¬ 
guished  promptly,  sometimes  by  the  exercise  of  presence  of 
mind  and  the  use  of  ordinary  means,  and  sometimes  by  the 
employment  of  minor  precautionary  safeguards,  such  as  a 
bucket  of  water  or  a  small  engine  always  standing  in  readi¬ 
ness  on  the  spot.  And  he  further  founds  his  advice  on 
the  many  recent  cases  of  large  fires  in  America,  which, 
when  first  seen,  could  have  been  covered  by  a  blanket. 


nonsense  about  the  limitation  of  copyright  : — “  The 
extinction  of  copyright  depends  on  the  same  principle, 
though  in  an  inverse  manner  ;  literary  productions  become, 
in  lapse  of  time,  a  universal  property,  and  pass  into  con¬ 
tingent  private  possession.”  Of  course  Dr  Stirling  is  not 
responsible  for  Hegel’s  theories,  further  than  in  propagating 
them ;  but  it  is  strange  that  he  should  have  written  as  he 
has  done  about  the  position  of  marriage.  Marriage  is  a 
contract  or  not,  just  according  to  the  law  of  the  place.  In 
India,  where  little  boys  and  girls  are  set  to  live  together 
without  so  much  as  asking  their  leave,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
call  marriage  a  contract ;  but  in  Rome,  under  the  Empire, 
marriage  was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  contract. 
What  it  ought  to  be,  whether  it  should  follow  the  Indian 
or  Roman  pattern,  is  a  question  to  be  decided  by  more 
substantial  considerations  than  any  that  Dr  Stirling  has 
advanced.  We  shall  add  nothing  about  the  Hegelian 
theory  of  punishment,  that  “  it  is  precisely  in  punishment 
that  the  criminal  himself  is  honoured,”  only  expressing 
the  hope  that  this  excellent  precept  may  inspire  the  warders 
of  Newgate  when  applying  the  cat-o’-nine- tails,  and  nerve 
the  hearts  of  the  sufferers  under  the  apparent  disgrace. 

Dr  Stirling’s  work  shows  the  tendency  of  certain  minds 
to  trust  to  a  system.  One  has  no  sooner  got  rid  of 
Calvinism  with  its  theory  of  life,  than  straightway  one  is 
beckoned  by  the  disciples  of  Comte  or  Hegel,  who  would 
fain  have  us  put  our  necks  under  the  yoke.  Now,  systems 
have  their  advantages,  and  when  the  mind  is  becoming 
overloaded  with  a  multiplicity  of  details,  even  an  erroneous 
system  may  be  useful  as  giving  a  basis  for  provisional 
arrangement.  But  the  disposition  to  surrender  oneself  to 
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Mr  Bird’s  proposal  for  a  new  Boston  Fire  Department 
is  among  his  most  practical  suggestions.  At  Boston,  it 
appears,  there  is  a  section  specially  detailed  to  use  small 
engines  and  extinguishers.”  This  section  Mr  Bird  would 
promote  into  a  separate  brigade,  with  enlarged  duties.  The 
first  brigade  of  the  new  system  would  then  consist  of  the 
old  brigade — less  the  “  extinguisher  ”  section,  with  the 
addendum  that  “  every  steam-engine  shall  be  altered,  so 
that  steam  may  be  thrown  into  buildings  where  the  flames 
have  not  burst  from  the  doors,  windows,  or  roofs.”  (On 
the  efficacy  of  this  mode  of  stifling  fires  by  steam,  Mr  Bird 
gives  some  valuable  evidence.)  The  second  brigade  under¬ 
takes  the  office  of  supervision  and  prevention.  The  chief 
of  this  brigade  is  to  place  in  every  “  dangerous  ”  building 
“  one  small  engine,  three  buckets,  and  one  axe,  together 
with  a  card  of  directions,”  the  expense  of  which  “  shall  be 
assessed  on  the  owner  or  occupants  of  the  building.”  He 
shall  also  place  in  the  dwellings,  workshops,  or  stores  of 
such  places  as  the  police  report  occupied  by  reliable  men, 
at  the  expense  of  the  city,  small  engines  so  near  each  other 
that  one  of  them  shall  be  within  one  minute  of  every  build¬ 
ing,  in  every  thickly  settled  portion  of  the  city.  The  engines 
shall  be  kept  as  near  as  possible  in  the  same  place  in 
each  building.  If  a  fire  not  on  the  premises  is  put 
out  by  one  of  them  before  a  steam-engine  has 
thrown  .water  upon  it,  the  keeper  shall  be  paid  five 
dollars  from  the  city.”  This  is  a  scheme  in  rough  outline 
which,  especially  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  appears  to  us 
peculiarly  valuable.  But  a  point  on  which  Mr  Bird  insists 
even  more  strongly  is  the  conversion  of  the  members  of 
every  household,  and  the  inmates  of  every  shop,  factory,  or 
waiehouse,  into  a  miniature  fire-brigade.  Fire-drill  has  for 
many  years  formed  part  of  a  sailor’s  duties,  and  as,  to 
take  a  typical  case,  Captain  Shaw  has  recently  reported 
that  many  of  the  warehouses  on  the  Thames,  known  to  be 
inaccessible  to  land  engines,  are  practically  beyond  the 
reach  of  river  engines  also,  it  is  about  time  for  the  owners 
of  some  of  these  dangerous  places  to  organise  for  self- 
defence.  But  what  is  necessary  on  board  ship,  and  in 
dangerous  warehouses,  is  no  less  essential  in  private  houses, 
whether  in  towns  or  villages,  and  the  thing  can  be  done  at* 
such  a  trifling  expense  that  one  is  only  surprised  it  has  been 
BO  long  neglected.  To  organise  a  home  brigade  it  is  not 
even  necessary  to  purchase  a  small  engine,  though  one 
of  these  adds  immensely  to  the  security  of  the  building.  It 
is  sufficient  to  have  a  bucket  always  full  of  water  (it  is 
not  safe  to  trust  to  a  bedroom  supply,)  standing  on  each 
landing,  and  this,  with  an  axe — on  the  use  of  which  in  the 
case  of  fire  Mr  Bird  insists  most  emphatically, — and  a 
card  of  instructions  completes  the  plant.”  The  bucket 
should  be  provided  with  some  small  vessel  by  which  the 
water  can  be  disposed  of  sparingly  and  judiciously,  and  the 
card  of  instructions  should  be  explicit  on  these  points. 

1.  Where  to  send  for  the  fire-engines  and  the  turncock 
(if  required),  and,  if  possible,  the  particular  messenger  who 
is  to  be  despatched  for  them. 

2.  Where,  in  the  absence  of  a  fire-plug,  is  the  nearest 
water-supply. 

3.  Immediately  on  hearing  an  alarm  of  fire,  fill  all 
baths,  sinks,  buckets,  &c.,  with  water,  and  carry  it  up  as 
fast  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  the  fire,  leaving  one  fixed 
person  to  apply  it. 

4.  As  a  rule  do  not  try  to  save  anything  till  you  have 
tried  to  put  out  the  fire. 

By  way  of  fire-drill,  let  one  or  two  of  the  inmates  be 
well  skilled  in  the  use  and  purpose  of  the  axe,  and  let  those 
who  have  the  coolest  heads  be  ready  to  run  to  the  seat  of 
the  fire  and  apply  the  water  supplied  by  the  rest. 

Instructions  of  this  sort  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  painted 
op  in  large  trade  establishments,  but  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  precaution  should  not  extend  further,  and  more  especi¬ 
ally  to  isolated  country  houses,  small  and  great.  Another 
I^int,  the  importance  of  which  is  well  known  to  profes¬ 
sional  firemen,  but  which  might  easily  escape  amateurs,  is  i 
the  protection  of  dangerous  places  adjacent  to  those  already 
on  fire,  such  as  the  window-frames  and  eaves  of  a  house. 

On  this  Mr  Bird  says  : — “  Seldom  have  I  received  such  plea¬ 
sure  as  one  day  the  past  winter  at  the  mansion  of  one  of 
the  princely  merchants  at  Boston.  A  daughter,  who  had  ' 


looked  into  the  subject  since  the  great  fire,  described 
the  dangerous  places  on  the  outside  of  the  house  where 
sparks  could  light,  and  light  the  house  into  a  new  fire. 
Then  she  described  how  she  could  reach  and  extinguish  them 
with  an  engine.” 

Of  the  encouragement  to  fires  offered  by  wooden  “  lift  ” 
shafts,  up  which  the  fire  spreads  from  storey  to  storey,  and 
by  other  equally  dangerous  faults  of  construction,  we  have 
not  space  to  speak.  Many  of  Mr  Bird’s  remarks  on  this  head 
apply  peculiarly  to  the  case  of  American  towns,  but  the 
rough  narrative  form  which  his  chapters  take  is  never  with- 
out  instructive  hints  and  little  bits  of  practical  advice  useful 
everywhere. 

One  other  suggestion  of  Mr  Bird’s  under  this  head  is 
worth  noticing.  Why  not,  he  asks,  instruct  children  in 
the  ways  and  means  of  extinguishing  fires.  There  is 
something  almost  quaint  in  the  remark  with  which  he 
enforces  this  : — ”  It  is  delightful  to  sing,  and  all  who  have 
the  capacity  should  learn  to  sing,  but  the  most  heartfelt 
song  of  thanksgiving,  we  think,  would  come  from  a  family 
whose  house  had  been  preserved  from  destruction  by  fire 
through  the  knowledge '  their  children  had  acquired  in 
school  upon  that  important  subject, — the  best  manner  of 
instantly  extinguishing  fires.” 

Apropos  of  fire-brigades,  Mr  Bird  tells  a  story  which,  it 
may  be  hoped,  is  tinged  with  exaggeration.  A  year  or  two 
ago  London  was  horrified  at  the  discovery  that  one  man 
had  kindled,  or  was  suspected  of  having  kindled,  fires  that 
numbered  rather  over  than  under  a  hundred  for  the  sake  of 
the  half-crowns,  the  rewards  for  giving  the  first  alarms.  If 
less  mercenary,  it  seems  they  are  more  playful  in  America. 
”  In  a  town  near  Boston,  where  there  was  an  old,  small 
engine,  years  ago,  the  young  men  formed  a  company,  and  the 
town  gave  them  a  splendid  new  one.  In  the  next  fifteen  years 
the  town  was  dotted  all  over  with  the  ruins  of  buildings 
set  on  fire  by  ^  the  boys  ’  to  call  engines  from  other  towns, 
so  that  they  might  have  the  pleasure  of  *  sucking  them 
or  running  them  over  1  ’  ”  To  “  suck  ”  an  engine  is  to 
deprive  it  of  its  supply  of  water,  and  to  run  it  down  is,  of 
course,  to  disable  it  for  the  time. 

In  taking  leave  of  Mr  Bird  we  must  thank  him  for  his 
plain-speaking  and  sound  advice,  though  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  he  has  not  brought  out  his  points  more 
clearly  by  adopting  a  better  system  of  classification.  As  it 
is,  all  his  chapters  are  both  interesting  and  instructive,  but 
he  interests  us  in  everything  at  once,  and  sometimes  slurs 
over  bits  of  practical  advice  as  if  they  were  unimportant 
commonplaces.  H.  F. 


MR  PROCTOR  ON  THE  MOON. 

The  Moon :  her  Motions,  Aspect,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Cumliiioit. 

By  Richard  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Longmans. 

This  is  the  third  of  the  series  of  volumes  to  which  Mr 
Proctor’s  treatises  on  Saturn  and  the  Sun  belong.  It  is 
stated  in  the  preface  that  it  was  originally  intended  to  be 
the  last  of  that  series,  but  that  the  author,  having  engaged 
to  supply  some  letterpress  to  accompany  three  of  Mr 
Rutherfurd’s  large  lunar  photographs,  which  Mr  Brothers 
was  desirous  of  publishing,  found  it  convenient  to  undertake 
the  whole  subject  of  .the  moon  at  once.  The  present  book 
is,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  a  work  by  itself,  and  it  con¬ 
tains  reduced  representations  of  these  three  photographs  ; 
but  copies  without  the  reduced  photographs  are,  as  we 
learn  from  an  advertisement,  issued  with  the  folio  volume 
containing  the  large  photographs. 

The  book  consists  of  two  parts  nearly  equal  in  extent, 
the  first  of  which  may  be  said  to  contain  a  kind  of  ”  geo¬ 
metrical  lunar  theory,”  while  the  second  is  chiefly  occupied 
with,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  geography  and  geology  of 
the  moon. 

Xenophanes  remarked  that  the  sun  was  a  necessity  for 
the  preservation  of  the  world,  while  the  moon  was  a 
superfluity,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  he  was  right,  as,  with 
the  exception  of  the  sailor,  there  is  no  cIms  of  civilised 
men  that  could  not  manage  to  get  on  without  serious 
inconvenience  if  we  were  deprived  of  our  satellite.  But 
for  all  that  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  moon  was  the 
earliest  celestial  body  whose  motions  were  studied,  and 
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theory,  observation,  and  practice  in  the  matter  of  the 
moon  so  as  to  excite  a  public  interest  in  the  subject. 

We  are  not  complaining  that  Mr  Proctor  has  not  done 
this ;  in  fact,  nothing  would  be  more  absurd  than  to  com¬ 
plain  of  any  omission  in  a  book  of  394  pages  octavd  on- 
the  moon.  “  Ten  such  volumes  as  the  present  would  be 
insufficient  to  deal  satisfactorily  with  all  the  matters  of 
interest  connected  with  the  moon,”  writes  Mr  Proctor  him¬ 
self.  But  granting  that  205  pages  were  to  be  devoted  to 
the  **  lunar  theory,”  we  could  have  wished  to  have  had 
more  general  explanation  and  less  geometry.  The  latter 
valuable  as  it  is,  is  liable  to  convey  a  false  impression. 
There  is  probably  no  one  who  has  any  acquaintance  with 
the  lunar  theory  itself  who  can  help  sometimes  being 
amused  at  the  curiously  erroneou**  views  which  the  reading 
of  the  best  popular  works  on  the  subject  had  previously 
given  him.  We  are  told,  for  example,  that  Adams  took 
into  account  quantities  that  Laplace  had  neglected*  &c. 
and  the  inference  is  that  his  work  was  something  of  the 
kind  explained  in  the  book,  not  a  purely  mathematical 
correction  in  an  enormously  elaborate  piece  of  algebra. 
The  analysis  is  the  dinner,  and  the  geometry  the  dessert, 
and  we  should  prefer  a  description  of  the  former  to  a  taste 
of  the  latter.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  geometrical 
explanations  in  this  part  of  the  work  are  stated  to  be 
original  on  Mr  Proctor’s  part. 

The  second  portion  of  the  book,  in  which  such  subjects 
as  the  mapping  of  the  moon,  the  aspect  of  the  lunar 
heavens,  and  the  signs  of  change  upon  the  moon’s  surface, 
are  ably  discussed,  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  interest. 
With  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  subject,  which  has 
lately  been  much  discussed  and  with  some  warmth,  we 
think  most  persons  will  consider  that  Mr  Proctor’s  account 
is  impartial  and  his  conclusion  just.  A  priori^  of  course, 
there  is  nothing  more  likely  than  that  changes  of  some 
kind  should  be  taking  place  on  the  moon’s  surface ;  in  fact 
we  know  that  there  could  not  be  absolute  quiescence  there, 
but  the  question  is — Has  the  telescope  detected  change  ? 
The  answer  is.  No,  not  conclusively. 

The  evidence  in  the  cases  both  of  the  suspected  changes 
in  the  crater  Linne  and  of  the  floor  of  Plato  is  very  far  from 
satisfactory  ;  in  fact  it  establishes  little  more  than  a  pre¬ 
sumption  that  there  may  be  changes  which  the  telescope 
can  detect,  and  gives  hope  that  assiduous  examination  on 
the  part  of  observers  may  result  in  great  discoveries.  But 
a  really  large  and  good  map  of  the  moon  is  much  needed, 
though  there  seems  but  little  prospect  of  one  being  under¬ 
taken.  The  action  of  the  British  Association  in  discontinuing 
the  grant  towards  Mr  Birt’s  map  has  sometimes  been  un¬ 
favourably  commented  on ;  but  the  Association  was  no 
doubt  in  the  right.  The  work  that  could  have  been 
accomplished  would  have  been  very  small,  and  an  incom¬ 
plete  undertaking  is  of  but  slight  value.  When  a  piece  of 
work  is  too  large  for  any  single  individual,  and  is  not  of 
sufficient  general  interest  to  obtain  the  support  of  the 
Government  or  public,  it  must  remain  undone  till  some 
discovery  in  connection  therewith  shall  excite  public  atten¬ 
tion.  And  nothing  would  tend  so  much  towards  the 
generation  of  the  requisite  vis  for  the  formation  of  a  good 
map  of  the  moon  as  the  certain  conviction  that  there  were 
changes  taking  place  on  its  surface,  which  we  could  detect 
by  observation. 

The  least  satisfactory  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  entitled 
“The  Condition  of  the  Moon’s  Surface,”  where  speculations 
predominate.  Mr  Proctor  rejects  the  nebular  hypothesis 
in  favour  of  one  in  which  “  we  regard  the  solar  system  as 
formed  by  the  gathering  in  from  outer  space  of  materials 


that  considerable  success  was  attained  in  this  direction 
before  anything  had  been  done  with  regard  to  the  more 
difficult  problem  presented  by  the  sun  ;  in  fact,  the  traces 
of  this  linger  to  the  present  day,  and  not  a  few  of  us  wish 
that  the  whole  regulation  of  the  calendar  were  entrusted 
to  the  sun,  and  the  movable  feasts,  at  all  events,  pre¬ 
vented  from  influencing  matters  of  everyday  life.  Ancient 
astronomy  is  not  very  interesting,  or,  more  correctly,  it  sinks 
into  the  background  when  compared  with  what  the  science 
afterwards  became,  and  the  lunar  problem  first  rises  into 
paramount  importance  in  the  hands  of  Newton.  It  was 
the  moon  that  played  the  part  conventionally  attributed 
to  the  apple  in  the  story  with  regard  to  the  birth  of  universal 
gravitation.  We  have  written  the  last  two  words  advisedly  ; 
the  essence  of  Newton’s  discovery  consisted,  not  in  the  one 
word  **  gravitation,”  but  in  the  two,  “  universal  gravita¬ 
tion.”  **  What  if  the  same  force  that  makes  the  apple  fall 
to  the  ground  also  keeps  the  moon  continually  falling 
towards  the  earth,  t.e.,  moving  in  her  orbit!  ”  was  New¬ 
ton’s  idea,  and  on  the  way  in  which  he  verified  his  fancy 
and  developed  its  consequences  rests  his  chief  claim  to 
eternal  remembrance. 

The  history  of  the  lunar  problem  is  told  by  Mr  Proctor 
clearly  and,  we  believe,  correctly  even  in  details,  and  can¬ 
not  fail  to  prove  interesting.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  half  of  the  book  is  taken  up  by  diagrams  and  explana¬ 
tions  to  illustrate  some  of  the  different  motions  and 
inequalities  of  the  moon.  We  have  not  examined  these 
illustrations  with  sufficient  care  to  feel  justified  in  express¬ 
ing  an  opinion  on  their  merits,  but  we  have  little  doubt 
from  what  we  have  seen  of  Mr  Proctor’s  other  writings 
that  they  are  carefully  studied  and  excellent  of  their  kind. 
But  the  question  arises  how  far  they  are  in  place  in  a 
popular  work — for  the  work  must  be  classed  under  the 
head  of  popular  literature  as  the  absence  of  references  to 
authorities  deprives  it  of  true  scientific  value.  Of  course  there 
are  some  persons  who  will  spend  the  time  requisite  to  grasp 
the  explanations  and  meanings  of  the  diagrams  (which,  by 
the  bye,  we  wish  had  been  incorporated  in  the  text)^  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  such  matters  are  of  much  use  to  the 
general  reader.  It  is  very  difficult  to  follow  a  course  of 
geometrical  reasoning,  and  it  is  not  likely  that,  except  in  the 
case  of  those  who  have  a  special  taste  in  this  direction,  much 
knowledge  is  gained  thereby.  Further,  the  theory  of 
the  moon’s  motion  is  not  dependent  on  diagrams  and 
troublesome  reasoning  of  the  kind  used  in  this  work,  but 
forms  a  great  analytical  investigation  of  a  kind  that 
cannot  be  made  intelligible  to  readers  destitute  of  mathe¬ 
matical  knowledge.  Still,  Mr  Proctor  having  gone  so  far, 
we  wonder  that  no  attempt  was  made  by  him  to  give  an 
account,  not  of  what  the  lunar  theory  has  become  in  the 
hands  of  Laplace,  Plana,  and  Delaunay,  but  of  the  v:ay  in 
which  the  problem  is  treated,  that  is  to  say,  how  beauti¬ 
fully  blended  are  theory  and  observation,  so  that  while 
the  theory  gives  the  form,  the  values  of  the  quantities  in¬ 
volved  must  depend  merely  upon  observation.  In  this 
country  the  problem  of  the  moon’s  motion  is  peculiarly 
interesting ;  the  Greenwich  Observatory  was  founded 
expressly  for  lunar  observations,  and  this  object  remains 
paramount  to  the  present  day  :  in  fact,  whenever  any  pro¬ 
position  is  made  to  undertake  any  fresh  work,  rendered 
important  by  the  progress  of  discovery,  at  Greenwich,  the 
usual  reply  is  that  the  purpose  for  which  the  Observatory 
exists  is  the  observation  of  the  moon,  not  the  general  in¬ 
crease  of  astronomical  knowledge,  or  the  advancement  of 
science.  The  consequence  of  this  has  been  that  the  Green¬ 
wich  lunar  observations  are  the  finest  series  ever  made  in  any 
country,  and  afford  the  data  from  which  the  existing  tables 
of  the  moon’s  position  are  deduced.  With  the  observations, 
however,  our  national  pride  must  end,  as  all  the  derived 
lunar  tables  are  foreign  :  in  fact,  we  have  done  the  hard 
drudgery  of  the  accumulation  and  reduction  of  the  obser¬ 
vations,  and,  by  a  singular  apathy  on  the  part  of  Astronomers 
Eoyal,  others  have  been  allowed  to  complete  the  work  and 
obtain  the  credit  that  deservedly  attaches  to  those  who 
present  results  in  a  practically  valuable  form.  The 
longitude  problem  once  attracted  much  attention,  and  any 
one  would  do  a  service  to  British  astronomy  who  would 
explain  in  a  readable  way  the  relations  existing  between 
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nebul  ir  hypothesis  by  joining  to  it  part  of  the  aggregation 
hypothesis  as  to  make  a  third  better  than  either. 

As  a  rule  scientific  truths  do  not  admit  of  statement  in 
ordinary  language,  and  every  popular  writer  on  scientific 
subjects  must  sacrifice  a  certain  amount  of  accuracy  in 
order  to  be  intelligible.  Of  course  Mr  Proctor’s  work  is  no 
exception  to  this  role,  but  he  seems  to  have  managed  to  be 
as  precise  and  truthful  as  the  subject  would  allow,  and 
there  are  no  signs  apparent  of  want  of  care.  In  these  resppcts 
the  work  forms  a  contrast  to  many  others  on  the  subject 
of  astronomy,  and  notably  to  some  of  those  most  popular  in 
France.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  write  about  the  doings  and 
views  of  contemporaries  with  impartiality,  but  Mr  Proctor 
seems  generally  to  have  held  the  scales  with  an  even  hand. 
There  is  only  one  blemish  of  this  kind  (though  a  serious 
one)  that  we  have  found  in  the  book,  viz.,  the  reference  to  Mr 
Lockyer,  on  page  294,  and  the  allusion  in  question  is  all 
ihe  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  author  has  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  make  it.  On  the  whole,  however,  there  are  not 
many  who  could  read  the  work  without  being  interested 
and  instructed.  J.  W.  L.  Olaishib. 


OEISS-CEOSS  JOURNEYS. 

Criss-Cross  Joumsys.  By  Walter  Thornbury,  Author  of  ‘  Old 
and  New  London,’ &c.  Two  Volumes.  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Dickens,  besides  doing  so  much  to  elevate  and  ennoble 
popular  literature,  did  something,  unintentionally,  to 
degrade  it.  Imitations  of  his  novels  have  often  been 
attempted,  but  never  with  sufficient  success  to  make  their 
spurious  wit  and  second-hand  humour  worth  condemning. 
It  is  different,  however,  with  his  essays  and  short  sketches. 
His  Household  Words^  an  excellent  periodical,  and  in  many 
respects  a  model  of  the  sort  of  healthy  entertainment  to  be 
offered  for  twopence  a  week  to  tired  city  clerks,  tradesmen’s 
apprentices,  and  readers  of  all  other  sorts  who  have  not 
much  time  for  reading  or  much  money  for  book-buying, 
was  even  in  its  best  days  a  school  for  Dickensish  writing 
that,  however  much  it  amused  the  readers,  was  very 
injurious  to  the  writers ;  and  as  Household  Words  grew 
older,  and  was  at  length  succeeded  by  All  the  Year  Round, 
the  vices  of  the  school  became  more  apparent.  Dickens 
was  not  fond  of  imitators.  He  tried  his  hardest  to  get 
original  contributors  to  his  periodical,  and  Mrs  Gaskell 
and  Mr  Wilkie  Collins  may  be  mentioned  as  instances, 
two  out  of  many  that  we  could  give,  of  his  success  in 
these  efforts.  But  a  crowd  of  younger  writers,  possessed 
of  talents  if  not  of  genius,  gathered  round  him, 
and  his  unconscious  influence  upon  them  was  very 
injurious.  We  can  give  personal  testimony  to  the 
strong  and  almost  unconquerable  temptation  put  upon 
young  contributors  to  offer  him  articles  in  which  ‘the  lines 
of  thought,  and  therefore  the  modes  of  expression,  were  in 
as  close  resemblance  as  might  be  to  the  thoughts  and 
expressions  of  Dickens  himself ;  and  we  know  that  hardly 
a  manuscript  or  proof  sheet  passed  through  his  hands 
which  did  not  receive  such  touches  and  corrections  as  made 
it  very  much  more  Dickensish,  and  consequently  very  much 
smarter  and  more  pungent  than  the  author  could  make  it ; 
and  these  manipulations  by  the  master  of  course  encouraged 
his  pupils  to  save  him  the  trouble  and  themselves  the  dis¬ 
credit — if  we  are  to  call  it  by  that  name — of  the  manipu¬ 
lation.  Thus,  without  intending  it,  and  with  an  avowed 
hatred  of  Dickensisms,  Dickens  founded  a  school  of  writers 
who  have  squandered  their  powers  and  vitiated  periodical 
literature  by  their  endless  production  of  Dickensish  essays 
and  sketches ;  and  these,  objectionable  enough  in  the  maga¬ 
zines  that  first  contain  them,  are  far  more  offensive  when 
they  are  collected  in  volumes.  We  could  wish  that  *  The 
Uncommercial  Traveller,’ and  even ‘Pictures  from  Italy, 
bad  never  been  written,  seeing  that  it  is  to  them  we  owe 
the  production  of  so  much  shallow  cleverness  as  appears 
in  Mr  Sala’s  ‘  Twice  Round  the  Clock,’  and  in  Mr  Thorn- 
bary’s  ‘  Criss-Cross  Journeys.’ 

Mr  Thornbury  should  have  interpreted  his  title.  The  | 
dictionary  definition  of  “  criss-cross  ”  is  “  the  mark  or  j 
signature  of  one  who  cannot  sign  his  name ;  a  child  s  j 
game.”  Whether  either  of  these  meanings  applies  to  this  i 
book,  or  whether  its  title  means  anything  at  adl,  we  leave  I 


o  hers  to  decide.  It  contains  twenty  “  chapters,”  or  entirely 
disconnected  papers,  about  America,  six  about  Egypt  and 
four  about  Russia,  which  appeared  in  All  tU  Year  Round 
and  other  periodicals  some  years  ago.  “The  chapters  on 
America,”  we  are  told  in  the  preface,  “  describe  that  country 
at  a  most  eventful  crisis,  on  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  the 
great  civil  war  that  led  to  the  final  destruction  of  slavery 
in  that  country,  and  may  prove  interesting  as  sketching  a 
^te  of  society  that  can  never  again  arise  in  the  New 
World.  The  chapters  on  Russia  were  also  written  not  very 
loujg  before  the  abolition  of  serfdom,  and  may,  therefore, 
claim  the  same  accidental  advantage.”  We  fear  Mr  Thorn¬ 
bury  overrates  the  value  of  his  book.  Some  people  will 
find  amusement  in  it  j  but  it  is  not  even  smartly  written, 
and  it  describes  nothing  worth  describing  that  has  not  been 
better  described  by  other  writers.  We  may  turn  to  the 
chapter  on  *•  Niggers  ”  for  an  illustration  of  Mr  Thorn- 
bury’s  pictorial  and  literary  power.  “  I  have  seen  the 
slaves  of  the  plantations  (more  than  a  hundred  at  a  time),” 
he  says,  “  at  all  hours,  at  the  plough  and  in  the  cotton- 
house,  toiling  from  sunrise  to  sunset ;  seen  them  resting  at 
their  twelve  o’clock  dinner ;  seen  them  come  in  at  horn- 
blow,  and  go  off  to  dig  their  gardens  ;  seen  them  smart  and 
fussy  on  their  Saturday  or  Sunday  holidays,  or  yawning 
at  the  Camp-meetings  ;  seen  them  at  their  noon-day  rest ; 
seen  them,  in  fact,  in  all  capacities, — as  deck-hands  on 
steamers,  waiters  at  hotels,  hog-tenders,  stage-coaoh  drivers, 
railway-brakesmen,  plantation  cooks,  grooms,  carpenters, 
and  nurses ;  and  in  all  these  modes  of  service  I  saw 
evidences  of  one  and  the  same  race  ” — which  is  not  very 
remarkable,  as  we  believe  that  no  one  disputes  the  identity 
of  race  between  “  niggers  ”  and  “  niggers.”  Mr  Thornbury 
has  two  or  three  pages  of  feeble  apology  for  slavery  and 
sneering  at  ”  dem  nasty  darned  abolitionists,”  as  he  tells  us 
the  slaves  spoke  of  their  Northern  champions ;  but  black 
”  niggers  ”  are  not  the  real  subject  of  this  chapter.  The 
“  niggers  ”  whom  he  went  to  America  to  see  are  the  really 
original  Christy  Minstrels,  and  the  legitimate  successors  of 
Jim  Crow,  the  hero  of  his  infancy.  ‘‘  I  remember  as  a 
j  little  pony  boy,”  he  says,  “  with  a  circular  fluted  frill 
I  round  my  neck,  being  taken  to  the  Adelphi  to  see  that 
I  stage  lion  of  the  day.  I  remember  it  by  the  same  token 
I  that  I  ingeniously  contrived  to  jam  my  middle  finger  into 
the  hinge  of  the  door  of  the  hackney-coach,  which  pained 
me  so  much  that  I  cried  ten  minutes.”  That  pathetic 
reminiscence  was  nearly  as  well  worth  recording  as  any¬ 
thing  else  in  Mr  Thornbury’s  book.  Can  we  wonder  that 
it  was  the  turning  point  of  a  new  life  to  him,  as  well  as  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  civilisation  ?  “  From 
that  time  till  the  present,”  he  writes,  with  unwonted  elo¬ 
quence,  ”  the  Atlantic,  although  a  broad  place,  has  been 
incessantly  covered  with  fleets  of  banjo  players.  Yes  ;  for 
years  the  Atlantic  surges  have  ceaselessly  echoed  with  the 
clatter  of  the  resounding  bones,  and  the  darkies  have  daily 
invaded  us,  in  numbers  almost  as  numerous  as  the  Danes 
of  old,  to  take  tithe  and  toll  of  our  dominions.”  “  Oh,  sun 
of  the  moming,”^he  apostrophises  the  original  Jim  Crow 
— “  how  art  thou  fallen !  Where  be  thy  gibes  now  ?”  As 
Mr  Thornbury  tells  us  that  the  “  nigger  ”  melodists  have 
grown  in  grace  no  less  than  in  numbers,  his  apostrophe 
seems  hardly  apposite  ;  but  that  is  his  way.  If  our  readers 
wish  to  know  more  of  Mr  Thombury’s  studies  of  “niggers,” 
they  will  find  it  in  his  book.  “  I  was  not  satisfied,”  he 
says,  “  with  merely  buying  the  negro  song-books,  and 
attending  the  negro  entertainments  in  the  Northern  States, 
but  in  Charleston  and  New  Orleans  I  went  nightly  to  the 
theatre,  being  anxious  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  songs  on 
the  slave  part  of  the  audience;”  but  all  these  “Criss-Cross 
journeys  do  not  seem  to  have  taught  him  that  “  niggers  ’ 
are  not  Negroes,  but  white  men  blackened. 

We  had  intended  to  note  some  more  of  Mr  Thornbury’s 
social  revelations,  but  it  is  enough  to  say  that  we  have 
quoted  from  one  of  his  most  amusing  and  instructive  chap¬ 
ters.  The  America  that  he  describes  is  not  the  America  of 
1860  or  of  any  other  year.  Nor  will  his  readers  find  much 
besides  superficial  gossip  in  his  chapters  about  Egypt  and 
Russia.  But,  of  course,  book-making  is  a  trade,  like  boot¬ 
making  ;  and  neither  the  same  books  nor  the  same  boots 
will  suit  every  one  alike. 
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MONSIEUR  MAURICE. 

Monsieur  Maurice,  and  other  Tales.  By  Amelia  B.  Edwards. 

Hurst  and  Blackett. 

A  French  oflScer — an  ardent  follower  of  the  great  Napo¬ 
leon _ a  Frenchman  of  the  Southern  type,  brave,  intelli¬ 

gent,  and  refined;  a  rough,  but  true-hearted  German 
soldier ;  and  his  little  daughter,  who,  grown  to  old  age, 
tells  the  story,  are  the  jpevsoncB  of  this  little  drama.  The 
Frenchman  is  a  prisoner  of  State,  consigned  to  the  un¬ 
willing  guardianship  of  the  German.  The  child  takes  a 
passionate,  childish  fancy  for  the  stranger,  so  unlike  the 
ruder  men  whom  she  knows,  as  unlike  as  the  climate  of 
his  Provencal  home  is  to  the  northern  winter  which  makes 
his  captivity  yet  more  bitter.  The  characters  contrast 
admirably  with  one  another ;  the  tale  is  a  charming 
arrangement  for  three  voices,  treble,  tenor,  and  bass.  We 
need  not  tell  how  Monsieur  Maurice  is  delivered  from  the 
perils  that  surround  him,  and  how  he  regains  his  liberty, 
partly  by  means  of  his  child  friend.  The  mystery  which 
hangs  over  the  prisoner  is  never  entirely  cleared  up  ;  and 
he  goes  his  way — she  remaining  in  her  German  home  ;  and 
the  friends  never  meet  again.  While  the  reader’s  curiosity 
is  thus  but  partially  satisfied,  the  impression  of  truthfulness 
is  heightened ;  for  thus  it  commonly  is  in  real  life.  An 
inferior  artist  makes  his  story  end  in  a  blaze  of  light,  and 
we  feel  as  though  all  were  finished  and  done  with.  Miss 
Edwards  knows  how  to  make  her  characters  disappear  in 
the  mists  of  distance,  so  that  we  feel  as  if  they  were 
still  going  on,  living,  acting,  and  talking,  after  she  has 
finished  telling  us  about  them.  We  cannot  say,  however, 
that  we  quite  approve  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Arab 
servant  of  Monsieur  Maurice  is  made  to  return  from  the 
shades  to  haunt  his  master  with  his  services.  It  is 
not  enough  that  the  living  man  has  sacrificed  his 
life  to  his  fidelity,  but  he  must  rise  twice  from 
the  grave  to  avert  danger  from  him  whom  he  loved. 
This  strikes  us  as  unnecessary,  and  as  somewhat  of  a 
blemish  on  the  story.  In  reading  the  other  tales  con¬ 
tained  in  these  volumes,  we  observe  that  the  author  has 
quite  a  remarkable  fondness  for  supernatural  incident.  A 
Jewish  maiden  who  has  died,  and  been  buried  with  Hebrew 
rites,  sits  persistently  on  her  tomb  until  she  finds  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  will  have  Christian  prayers  read  and  carve  a 
cross  thereon.  We  should  hope  that  the  eternal  silence  is 
not  to  be  broken  for  such  trifies.  But  the  climax  is 
reached  when,  on  two  occasions,  we  find  a  ghost  in  an 
express  train !  Really  we  must  protest  against  this.  A 
ghost  has  his  uses.  In  an  old  castle  or  a  deserted  manor- 
house  he  may  clank  his  chains  in  a  highly  picturesque 
manner.  A  misty  apparition  may  perhaps  still  walk  in 
the  West  of  Ireland  or  frighten  a  (very)  Welsh  peasant. 
But  a  spectre  unappalled  by  the  screeching  of  a  railway 
engine,  and  soberly  seating  himself  in  a  first-class  carriage, 
is  too  much.  An  ingenious  author  might  with  as  much 
propriety  make  the  present  respected  Archbishop  of  Can¬ 
terbury  exorcise  a  haunted  house  with  holy  water,  imitate 
the  feat  of  Luther  with  an  inkstand,  or  that  of  St  Dunstan 
with  the  tongs.  The  supernatural  element  is  very  useful 
to  a  writer  who  does  not  know  how  else  to  seize  and 
retain  the  reader’s  attention  ;  and  thus  a  person  when 

Dead  and  turned  to  clay 
May  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away, 

in  a  sense  not  intended  by  the  poet ;  but  Miss  Edwards  is 
clever  enough  to  dispense  with  such  aids. 

In  the  last  story  we  think  that  the  hero  is  unfortunate 
in  his  counsel  learned  in  the  law,  and  that  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  held  the  brief  for  the  defence.  But  we  have 
sufficiently  indicated  the  points  wherein  we  differ  from  the 
author,  and  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  read 
these  tales  with  much  pleasure,  which  we  are  sure  will  be 
shared  by  very  many  readers.  M.  W.  M. 
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Mr  Evans,  president  of  the  American  International 

Sanitary  Committee  of  Paris,  in  tbe  preface  to  bis  History 
of  the  American  Ambulance  during  the  Franco-Genncm 
War,  says  : — **  It  was  my  original  intention  to  publish  it 
together  with,  and  as  a  part  of  my  general  history  of 
voluntary  effort  in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  wounded  during 
the  late  war.  .  .  .  But  as  most  of  the  material  which 

appears  in  this  volume  has  been  a  long  time  ready  for  the 
press,  it  has  not  seemed  to  me  expedient  to  retain  it  any 
longer.  I  accordingly;  now  issue  the  *  History  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Ambulance,’  complete  in  a  single  volume,  which  will 
form  also  the  first  volume  of  my  general  history  of 
‘  Sanitary  Associations  during  the  Franco-German  War  of 
1870-1.’  ”  The  ambulance  system  of  that  miserable  war 
formed  an  era,  we  suppose,  in  the  advance  of  civilisation, 
and  a  history  of  it  is  one  degree  less  ghastly  than  one  of 
the  war  itself.  The  volume  before  us,  besides  a  special 
account  of  the  American  Ambulance,  contains  two  chapters 
“On  the  Establishment  of  Army  Hospitals,’’  and  “On 
Tents  and  Tent-Barracks.” 

As  some  men  grow  rich  all  at  once  by  the  falling  in  of 
leases,  Mr  Jacox  seems  to  have  his  knowledge  and  his 
books  suddenly  ripening  about  him  after  a  period  of  incu¬ 
bation.  The  accumulated  wisdom  of  a  long  course  of 
reading  seems,  in  his  case,  to  be  budding  into  literary  com¬ 
pleteness  in  all  directions  at  once.  It  is  not  many  months 
since  Mr  Jacox  published  a  book  of  religious  excerpts ;  now 
we  have  something  more  sentimental  than  religious,  in 
which  his  power  of  blending  and  combining  is  exercised  to 
good  purpose.  At  Nightfall  and  Midnight  is  called  a 
collection  of  “  musings  after  dark.”  In  it  Mr  Jacox  carries 
the  reader,  with  comprehensive  sweep,  over  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  in  search  of  things  dreary,  gloomy,  and 
woe-begone.  “  Shadows,”  “  Fire-gazing,”  “  Night  Fears,” 
“  Dear  Friends  Remembered  in  the  Dead  of  Night,” 
“  Thoughts  of  the  Sleepless  on  their  Last  Sleep,”  are 
some  of  the  ghoulish  titles  under  which  are  ranged  the 
thoughts  of  many  minds  subordinated  to  Mr  Jacox’s  own. 
We  wish  him  next  time  a  livelier  theme. 

A  Record  of  Mg  Artistic  Life,  by  J.  B.  Waring,  is  a 
chapterless,  indexless  book  with  which  we  cannot  but  feel 
annoyed.  Art-notes  on  Italy,  Spain,  France,  and  various 
miscellaneous  subjects,  thrown  together  without  attempt  at 
classification,  are  jumbled  up  with  a  sort  of  querulous  auto¬ 
biography,  the  end  of  which  seems  to  be  to  show  that  Art, 
whom  Mr  Waring  has  chosen  as  a  master  has  treated  him 
very  scurvily,  or  perhaps  Mr  Waring  would  say  the  treat- 
,  ment  is  due  to  this  age  of  competition  that  misunderstands 
Art.  He  has  many  grounds  of  complaint  against  “the 
age,”  one  of  which  is  that  his  designs  and  plans  for  rebuild¬ 
ing  Chicago,  sent  in  to  the  mayor  of  Chicago,  were  over¬ 
looked  by  that  functionary,  and  “the  city  was  rebuilt 
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hap-iiazard  as  before.”  The  Art-notes  may  be  found 
valuable  by  any  one  who  is  able  to  extract  them  from  the 
confusion,  and  some  of  the  engravings  show  powers  of 
origination  and  execution,  but  neither  Mr  Waring  nor  his 
publisher  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  way  in  which 
‘  My  Artistic  Life  ’  is  turned  out.  “  These  memoirs  are 
not  written,”  says  Mr  Waring,  “to  blame  others  or  to 
excuse  myself — the  object  I  have  had  in  view  is  to  let 
others  know  .  .  .  that  I  have  done  my  duty  in  my 

profession,  and  have  studied  it  as  an  art  assiduously,  and 
to  the  best  of  my  ability.” 

The  fault  we  have  to  find  with  Epitaphiana :  or. 
Curiosities  of  Churchyard  Literature  is  that  its  contents 
are  thrown  together  without  shape,  and  with  no  principle 
of  selection.  If  Mr  Fairley  has  collected  epitaphs  during 
the  “  last  twenty-two  years,”  he  seems  to  have  jotted  them 
down  in  an  hour  or  two,  just  as  they  came  to  hand  in  his 
note-book.  The  indexes  help  us  to  find  such  epitaphs  of 
“  noted  and  eminent  characters  ”  as  the  book  contains,  and 
the  churchyards  from  which  epitaphs  have  been  copied.  1 
But  of  the  361  that  form  the  collection  many  are  only 
announced  as  “  An  American  Epitaph,”  “  On  a  Tippler,” 
Ac.,  and  so  are  merely  additions  to  the  host  of  fabulous  or 
unauthenticated  inscriptions  that  some  people  find  grimly 
amusing.  The  361st  epitaph  in  Mr  Fairley’s  collection 
reads  thus  : — 

On  an  Author : — 

FINI3. 

He  might  surely  have  found  some  newer  tailpiece  than  this 
well-worn  device. 

So  well  printed  by  Mr  Pickering  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
read  it.  Hints  of  Horace  on  Men^  and  Things  Past^  Present, 
and  to  Come  is  a  book  of  satires  on  topics  of  the  day. 
According  to  the  preface  “  they  are  neither  translations, 
nor  imitations,  nor  parodies,  nor  parallels,  though  at 
times  they  may  partake  of  all  four ;  but  simply 
suggestions  by  a  word  of  words  and  things ;  hints 
upon  which  to  speak.”  Two  of  the  odes  refer  to  the 
Examiner  of  “July  lOih,  et passim.**  One  of  the  two, 
the  reader  is  told,  is  but  a  rhymed  version  of  parts  of  a 
serious  article  in  the  Examiner,  The  article  alluded  to  is 
one  on  “  The  Confessional  and  the  High  Church  ”  in  the 
Examiner  for  19th  July  last. 

The  current  volume  of  Messrs  Blackwood’s  “  Ancient 
Classics  for  English  Readers  ”  is  Lucian,  translated  by  Mr 
Collins,  the  editor  of  the  series. 

The  Man  among  the  Monkeys  is  a  monkey-book  for  boys, 
exciting,  amusing,  and  full  of  illustrations.  It  is  one  of 
Beeton’s  Boy’s  Own  Library,  and  though  probably  not  the 
best  of  authorities  on  the  subject  of  monkeys,  it  is  a  very 
attractive  gift-book  for  the  not  distant  Christmas  season. 

A  very  old  “  claimant  ”  indeed  reappeared  on  the  politi¬ 
cal  horizon  a  few  years  ago.  According  to  his  story,  Louis 
XVn.  did  not  die  a  prisoner  in  the  Temple,  but  escaped,  a 
deaf  and  dumb  substitute  taking  the  place  of  “  little  Capet.” 
Louis  XVn.  on  his  escape  assumed  the  name  of  his  sub¬ 
stitute,  Augustus  Meves,  and  died  some  fourteen  years 
ago.  His  eldest  son,  self-styled  “  Auguste  de  Bour¬ 
bon,”  published  a  short  time  ago  his  father’s  “  Auto¬ 
biography,”  with  proofs,  &c.,  of  his  identity, — a  strange 
ungrammatical  production,  reviewed  by  the  Times  and  other 
papers.  Mr  Meves,  alias  Auguste  de  Bourbon,  published 
last  year  a  budget  of  “  rejected  addresses,” — letters  to  the 
editor  of  the  Times,  which  were  not  inserted  in  that 
journal.  A  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  Louis  XVII.  v.  The 
London  *  Times,*  has  been  forwarded  to  us  this  week, 'con¬ 
taining  a  photograph  of  the  illustrious  exile,  glancing 
fiercely  at  an  imaginary  Count  de  Chambord  over  his  left 
shoulder,  with  a  light  in  his  eyes  that  is  due  to  the  position 
of  the  camera. 

The  Poisoned  River  and  Suspected  Rivulets  is  an  attack 
on  Free  Trade  and  the  Social  Science  Association  in  the 
form  of  a  drama,  a  rhyme,  and  a  prose  allegory.  It  is  the 
work  of  Mr  James  Roberts,  the  President  of  the  “  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Revivers  of  British  Industry.” 

Reasons  Why  I  am  Not  a  Christian  is  an  outspoken 
repudiation  of  the  creed  and  dogmas  of  Christianity  by 
Miss  Augusta  J.  Goold. 

Two  volumes  of  Collins’s  Elementary  Science  Series,  on 


Geology  and  Animal  Physiology  respectively,  are  on  our 
table  this  week ;  the  former  from  the  pen  of  Mr  Davis 
Head  Master  of  the  Derby  Central  School  of  Science,  the 
latter  by  Mr  Angell,  Senior  Science  Master  at  the  Man- 
Chester  Grammar  School. 

Mr  Muway  has  extended  his  familiar  handbooks  to 
A/^ena  with  the  usual  complement  of  maps,  plans,  and 
general  information.  Its  publication  will  probably  divert 
a  small  rivulet  of  English  tourists  towards  Algeria  and  its 
very  dirty  capital. 

Johnson’s  Army  and  Civil  Sei'vice  Guide  is  full  of  the 
information  required  by  candidates  for  a  Government 
appointment  great  or  small — information  derivable,  we 
believe,  from  no  other  known  source,  and  which  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  and  the  authorities  generally  take  a 
special  delight  in  making  as  misty  and  un-get-at-able  as 
possible. 

The  “  Pen  ”  folk,  it  appears,  were  an  obscure  body  of 
I  congregationalists,  whose  meeting-house  was  in  Pen  Close, 
Paisley — “  a  brave,  hale-hearted  band,  who  stood  forth  in 
defence  of  ecclesiastical  freedom,  at  a  time  when  its  cham  - 
pions  were  few  and  dissent  reckoned  akin  to  infidelity.” 
A  large  paper  copy  of  The  Reminiscences  of  the  ‘  Pen  *  Folk, 
by  “  One  who  knew  them,”  is  on  our  table.  The  little 
memoir  has  reached  a  second  edition ;  it  is  piously  and 
affectionately  penned,  and  dedicated  to  Dr  Brown,  who  will 
always  be  remembered  as  the  author  of  ‘Bab  and  His 
Friends.’ 

God,  the  Soul,  and  a  Future  State,  “  a  two- fold  popular 
treatise,”  by  Thomas  Cooper,  contains  : — “  I.  The  Com¬ 
bined  Argument  for  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,” 
and  “  II.  The  Argument  for  Man’s  Spiritual  Nature,  and 
for  a  Future  State.”  The  text  comprises  “  the  words 
that  have  formed  three  or  four  ”  of  Mr  Cooper’s  religious 
lectures. 

Notes  of  the  Wandenng  Jew  on  the  Jesuits  and  their 
Opponents  was  first  published  in  London  in  the  year 
1845.  The  Irish  publishers  “  direct  the  reader’s  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  circumstance  that  its  author  must  not  have  been 
a  Catholic,  as  is  evident  from  his  own  declaration  at  page 
48,  and  especially  from  his  sentiments  regarding  the 
Catholic  Church  as  expressed  at  page  117.”  On  page  48 
the  writer  declares  that  he  is  “  neither  Jesuit  nor  Papist — 
but  simply  the  Wandering  Jew,”  and  on  page  117  he 
demands  liberty  for  all — “  the  Protestant,  the  Catholic,  the 
Jew,  the  Jesuit — to  live  as  they  please,  to  worship  as  they 
please,  to  write  and  teach  as  they  please.”  It  will  have  to 
be  a  very  clever  book  indeed  if  it  passes  undetected  under 
Mr  Whalley’s  keen  nose ;  he,  of  course,  will  not  be  misled 
by  any  denials  or  assertions  on  the  part  of  publisher  or 
author. 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventeenth  annual  Congress  of  thqSocial  Science  Asso-* 
ciation,  which  was  held  at  Norwich  from  Wednesday  week 
till  last  Wednesday,  seems,  like  the  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  which  it  followed  almost  too  rapidly,  to  have  Imd 
a  smaller  attendance,  and  to  have  had  fewer  discussions  of 
special  interest,  than  usual.  Much  that  is  worth  remembering, 
however,  followed  the  inaugural  address  by  Lord  Houghton, 
to  which  we  referred  last  week.  In  one  respect  the  arrange¬ 
ments  of  the  Social  Science  Association  are  superior  to  those 
of  the  older  body.  Each  section  or  department,  in  each 
society,  has  for  president  some  man  of  note  who  delivers  a 
careful  lecture,  and  these  lectures  form  naturally  a  principal 
attraction  to  more  than  half  of  those  who  attend  the  meet¬ 
ings.  The  British  Association,  however,  except  on  particular 
occasions  when  it  breaks  its  rule  for  the  convenience  of  some 
great  patron  like  Mr  Forster  at  Bradford,  has  all  the  inau- 
gural  iwtures  delivered  on  the  first  day  of  meeting,  and  the 
consequence  is  that  hardly  more  than  one  can  be  heard  by 
most  of  the  attendants.  The  Social  Science  Aviation 
improves  upon  this,  and  so  oranges  that  each  day  shall 
be  opened  oy  a  presidential  discourse  which  all  can  attend, 
and  the  departments  do  not  meet  for  their  separate  discus¬ 
sions  till  after  the  day’s  discourse  has  been  delivered. 

There  are  only  four  departments  of  the  Social  Science 
Association  ;  but  the  first  (  Jurisprudenee  and  Amendment  of 
the  Law )  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  one  discussing 
International  and  Municir^  Law,  the  other  the  Repression 
of  Crime.  Mr  Joseph  Brown,  Q.C.,  del^er^  the  Presi¬ 
dential  address  for  this  department  last  Friday ;  but  the 
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instructive  lecture  given  by  Mr  G.  W.  Hastings  on 
prison  reform  on  Thursday  morning  was,  though  not 
avowedly  so,  iu  the  nature  of  an  iuaugural  discourse.  It 
gave  important  information  coucerniug  American  and  other 
prisons,  and  contained  many  shrewd  suggestions  on  the 
present  state  and  the  possible  improvement  of  English 
jirisons.  Mr  Hastings  urged  the  discontinuance  of  solitary 
puni.shment,  deprecjited  the  use  of  the  lash,  except  in  extreme 
cases,  and  recommended  the  substitution  of  useful  tasks  for 
such  unprofitable  labour  as  the  treadmill  gives.  But  on  none 
of  these  points  w’as  he  extravagantly  sentimental.  He 
said  :  — 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  industrial  labour  is  cheaper  than  penal 
labour,  it  is  also  true  that  it  fits  a  man  better  for  employment  on 
his  release,  and  those  who  think  that  the  sole  objects  of  prison 
management  are  cheapness  of  cost  and  reforming  of  the  individual 
prisoner  naturally  disregard  all  other  considerations.  I  cannot 
consent  to  do  so.  I  think  in  the  first  place  that  there  is  a  class  of 
the  prisoners,  such  for  instance  as  habitual  vagabonds,  who  are 
best  treated  by  penal  labour  which  they  cannot  shirk,  and  which 
shall  be  of  the  most  disagreeable  nature  that  can  be  undergone. 

I  think  in  the  next  place  that  the  short  periods  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  sentences  at  our  county  and  borough  prisons  will 
render  it  difficult  to  make  industrial  labour  remunerative  to  any 
considerable  degree  ;  and,  in  the  third  place,  I  hold,  with  my  friend 
Mr  Barwick  Baker,  that  the  first  object  of  a  prison  is  neither  to 
be  cheap  in  its  management  nor  to  be  reformatory  in  its  influence, 
desirable  as  both  these  things  are.  Its  first  and  main  object,  and 
the  one  to  be  always  borne  in  view,  is  that  it  shall  be  empty.  If 
by  hard  and  disagreeable  labour,  on  his  first  sentence,  you  can 
deter  a  prisoner  from  relapsing  into  crime,  you  have  effected  the 
best  thing  possible  both  for  him  and  the  public. 

Mr  Brown’s  presidential  address  was  on  Jurisprudence. 
There  was  nothing  very  remarkable  in  it.  Mr  Brown  com¬ 
mended  Lord  Selborne’s  .Judicature  Act,  and  urged  the 
adoption  of  the  Juries  and  Public  Prosecutors  Bills.  Nor 
were  many  of  the  })af>ers  read  in  this  department,  or  the  dis¬ 
cussions  thereon,  of  much  mark.  The  most  interesting  was 
that,  for  which  Monday  was  set  apart,  on  the  question, 

“  What  change,  if  any,  is  it  desirable  to  make  in  the  law 
relating  to  agricultural  tenancies  ?  ”  This  topic  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Mr  James  How'ard,  M.P.,  who,  enforcing  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  Tenant  Rights  Bill  w^hich  he 
introduced  in  the  last  session  of  Parliament,  urged  the  prinie 
necessity  of  protecting  the  interests  of  farmers,  especially, 
of  course,  of  those  small  farmere  who  are  now  very  much  at  j 
the  mercy  of  the  landlords,  in  order  that  they  may  be 
induced  to  cultivate  their  land  to  the  full  extent.  “  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  present  law  of  England,”  he  said,  “  whatever  a 
tenant  puts  into  or  upon  the  land  becomes  at  once  the 
j)roperty  of  the  landlord.  No  matter  to  what  extent  the 
tenant  may  have  raised  the  value  of  the  estate  he  farms,  the 
law  bakes  no  cognisance  of  any  claim  to  the  property 
embarked.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  tenant  should  by  im¬ 
proper  cropping  or  niggardly  management  reduce  the  value 
of  the  farm  he  occupies,  the  law  gives  the  landlord  the  power 
to  sue  for  dilapidations  or  deterioration .  It  is  true  the  right 
is  not  often  enforced,  but  so  long  as  it  remains  the  condition 
of  the  law’  is  one-sided  and  unjust.”  And  this  state  of  things 
acts  very  prejudicially,  not  only  on  the  farmers  themselves — 
w’ho,  perhap,  generally  find  ways  of  righting  themselves— 
but  especially  upon  the  public.  “  We  have  a  limited  area,” 
as  Mr  Howard  concisely  stated  the  case,  “  on  which  to  raise 
the  food  of  the  people.  We  have  a  population  fast  growing  in 
numbers  and  in  purchasing  power.  Our  fields  and  homesteads 
do  not  yield  the  amount  of  f«>odof  w  hich  they  are  susceptible. 
The  chief  impediment  to  increased  production  is  want  of 
capital.  To  attract  the  necessary  amount  of  capital,  security 
is  indispensable.  Judging  by  the  experience  of  the  past  and 
the  stagnant  condition  of  much  of  our  agriculture,  this  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  the  State  stepping  in  and  recognising 
the  claim  of  the  tenant  to  the  propejty  he  may  have  put 
into  or  upon  the  land  of  another,  and  which  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  leave  behind  him.”  The  discussion  that 
followed  this  almost  Conservative  view  of  the  land  question 
was,  for  the  most  part,  even  more  Conservative  in  its  tone 
than  Mr  Howard’s  paper.  An  inq^orUint  pa})er  was  read  on 
luesday  by  Mr  Dudley  Field,  of  New’  York,  in  exposition  of 
his  scheme  for  an  international  code  ;  but  this  w  e  shall  not 
attempt  to  epitomise  within  the  limitij  here  at  our  disposal. 

The  second  department  of  the  Congress  (Education )  had 
an  excellent  president  in  Professor  B.  Hodgson,  whose 
discourse  on  Saturday  was  comprehensive  and  elocpient.  Dr 
Hodgson  urged  that  education  should  be  physical  as  well  as 
mental,  and  emotional,  moral,  or  religious,  using  that  term 
in  an  unsectarian  sense,  as  well  as  intellectual  ;  and  that 
“no  differences  of  rank,  calling,  or  sex  justify  any  d  priori 
rehtrictions  on  the  essentials  of  education,  which  are  in  all 
cases  the  same  amid  many  differences  of  detail  and  of 
application.”  It  is  characteristic  of  the  progress  of  opinion 
that  the  most  important  discussions  in  the  educational  depart- 
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meat  were  on  the  question  of  female  education.  On  ^Thurs¬ 
day  Miss  Jex-Blake  read  a  paper  on  the  Medical  Education 
of  Women,  in  which  she  enforced  the  arguments  with  which 
our  readers  are  probably  familiar.  They  were  endorsed 
almost  without  opposition  by  those  who  took  part  in  the 
debate,  Lord  Houghton  and  Professor  Hodgson  being  among 
the  number.  On  Friday,  again,  Mrs  William  Grey  carried 
all  before  her  in  her  proposals  for  the  organisation  of  lectures 
and  classes  for  women.  “There  could  be  no  worse  prepara¬ 
tion,”  she  urged,  “  for  the  duties  of  a  woman’s  married  life 
or  for  making  her  single  life  useful,  cheerful,  and  dignified^ 
than  years  or  frivolous  idleness  with  no  objects  of  interert 
hut  balls  and  flirtations,  no  exercise  of  judgment  bilt  the 
choice  of  a  dress,  no  aim  but  the  attainment  of  a  husband.” 
As  a  substitute  for  this  idleness  Mrs  Grey  recommended 
systematic  education  up  to  university  standards  if  possible, 
or,  where  that  was  out  of  reach,  more  desultory  attendance 
at  such  classes  as  are  now  being  opened  in  all  the  large  towns. 
Even  dilettante  attendance  at  lectures  she  showed  is  very 
beneficial.  “  Hearers  of  this  class  would  not  gain  accurate 
knowledge,  but  their  range  of  ideas  would  be  enlarged,  their 
points  of  interest  multiplied,  their  tone  of  mina  in  some 
degree  raised  and  refined,  and  society  would  be  infinitely  the 
gainer.”  Most  important  of  all  w’as  Mrs  Grey’s  encourage¬ 
ment  of  mixed  education.  As  she  urged, 

The  objections  to  mixed  classes  were  incomprehensible  in  a 
society  like  ours.  If  we  were  Mahomedans  and  in  the  habit  of 
shutting  up  onr  women,  one  could  understand  the  opposition  to 
their  attending  classes  open  to  men.  But  considering  that  in  this 
country  men  and  women  met  daily  and  hourly  in  the  freest  social 
intercourse,  for  every  purpose  of  amusement,  there  was  something 
almost  preposterously  absurd  in  the  fnss  made  about  their  meet¬ 
ing  in  a  lecture-room.  She  never  heard  of  any  scandal  arising 
from  the  mixed  audiences  at  the  Royal  Institution,  or  at  any  other 
of  the  innumerable  lectures  open  to  both  sexes  ;  nor  would  girls 
who  were  freely  allowed  to  waltz  with  any  young  man  they  were 
introduced  to,  and  to  walk  about  with  him  in  the  perfect  tete-ii-tSte  of 
a  crowded  ball-room,  be  more  injured  by  sitting  with  him  the  next 
morning  on  the  bench  of  a  class-room.  The  more  objects  of 
serious  pursuits  the  sexes  had  in  common,  the  more  they  were 
brought  together  by  common  intellectual  and  sexless  interests,  the 
better  for  society  at  large,  the  more  chance  we  should  have  of 
solving  some  of  the  darkest  problems  of  social  life. 

Iu  the  Educatioual  department  a  very  important  question 
was  raised  ’  by  Miss  Carj^»enter.  “  How  can  education  be 
brought  to  bear  on  the  hitherto  untouched  portion  of  the 
population  ?  ”  No  one  will  be  surprised  at  Miss  Carpenter’s 
complaint  that  our  existing  Ragged  Schools  are  quite  insuffi¬ 
cient  for  the  work  they  undertake,  and  that,  between  them 
and  reformatories,  industrial  schools,  and  workhouse  schools, 
a  large  residuum  remains  that  is  untouched  by  auy  educa¬ 
tional  institutions.  Her  proposal  is  that  school-boards  shall 
be  empowered  to  establish  and  maintain  cheap  industrial 
schools,  to  send  compulsorily  to  them  all  children  who  cannot 
or  will  not  attend  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  and  to 
recover  from  the  parents,  or,  if  the  parents  are  paupers,  from 
the  guardians  of  the  poor,  the  expenses  for  the  maintenance 
of  these  children,  including  their  footl,  which  she  considers 
ought  not  to  exceed  eighteeiipence  a  week.  These  bold  sug¬ 
gestions  were  not  very  wisely  discussed  by  the  members  of 
the  Social  Science  Association,  who,  well-meaning  and  well- 
informed  as  are  many  of  them,  are  not  very  well  grounded  in 
political  economy,  wh  ich  M r  Herbert  Spencer  and  others  hold 
to  be  the  nece.sstiry  basis  of  all  true  social  science. 

In  the  thinl  department  of  the  Congress  (Health)  hardly 
so  much  as  might  have  been  expected  was  said  at  all,  or  at  any 
rate  to  the  purpose,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  sensible  if 
not  very  n<»vel  discourse  of  the  President,  Captain  Douglas 
Galton.  Caj)tain  Galtou  considers  that  the  first  step  in  sani¬ 
tary  reform  is  “  to  imbue  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  houses 
and  cottages  with  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,”  and 
that,  to  promote  this  object,  the  position  and  emoluments  of 
the  medical  officers  of  the  IJnions  should  be  improved.  He 
also  urges  that  *  in  every  town  and  village,  or  congregation 
of  houses,  rates  levied  on  the  owners  or  occupiers  should  be 
employe<l  to  provide  (1)  a  supply  of  pure  drinking  water 
within  the  reach  of  all  the  inhaoitants  ;  (2)  drainage,  so  as  to 
ensure  that  all  foul  water  would  be  removed  rapidly,  and  not 
allowed  to  stagnate  on  the  surface,  or  to  pass  into  streams 
until  it  had  been  clarified  ;  and  (3)  the  immediate  removal  of 
all  refuse  from  the  vicinity  of  dwellings.” 

In  the  fourth  department  (Economy  and  Trade)  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  Mr  Brassey,  M.P.,  discoursed  on  Tuesday  upou  the 
recent  growth  of  wages  and  prices  in  England.  Mr  Brassey^ 
lecture,  like  everything  else  proceeding  from  him,  was  ^rewd 
and  forcible  ;  but  we  cannot  here  condense  its  statistics,  nor 
in  its  general  conclusions  was  there  anything  remarkable. 
He  thinks,  as  others  do,  that  the  present  state  of  things  needs 
attention,  and  that  we  have  most  to  hope  from  mechanical 
improvements  that  will  economise  labouraud  reduce  the  pre^nt 
w’aste  of  material.  But  it  seems  that  we  must  wait  for  these 
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to  be  discovered.  Besides  his  presidential  address,  Mr  Brassey 
8;iid  some  noteworthy  things  during  the  diwussion  of  the 
questions  proper  to  his  department  On  Thursday  he  sup 
ported  industrial  partnerships,  not  as  in  themselves  alto¬ 
gether  commendable,  but  as  the  best  means  of  satisfying 
working  men  as  to  the  scale  of  wages  fairly  due  to  them,  and 
also  of  assessing  the  wages  to  be  given  by  individual 
employers.  On  Friday  Mr  Colman,  M.P.,  read  an  interesting 
paper  on  the  anomalies  of  local  taxation,  and  MrS.  Dicken¬ 
son,  M.P.,  suggested  a  scheme  of  local  taxation  and  local 
government.  Mr  Dudley  Baxter  contributed  some  statistics 
and  criticisms  that  are  worth  studying,  though  Mr  Baxter’s 
stcitement  of  them  was  rather  misleading. 

The  Poor  Law  rose  from  700,000/.  in  1 750  to  2,000,000/.  in  1785, 
4,000,000/.  in  1803,  and  9,300,000i  in  1818.  A  fall  in  the  amount 
of  the  poor  followed  in  1824,  but  then  the  volume  of  the  poor- 
rate  rose  again  to  8,200,000/.  in  1832.  The  new  poor-rate  in  three 
years  reduced  the  poor-rate  to  5,200,000/.  by  nearly  halving  the 
jioor  relief.  From  that  time  the  poor-rate  had  gradually  risen  to 
10,700,000/.  in  1868.  But  the  increase  of  the  other  rates  had  been 
snll  more  rapid,  the  grand  total  rising  from  8,000,000/.  in  1841  to 
14,500,000/.  in  1863,  and  17,000,000/.  in  1871,  thus  more  than 
doubling  in  thirty  years,  liateable  value  had  increased  at  the 
same  time  from  62,000,000/.  in  1841  to  76,000,000/.  in  1863,  and  j 
then,  by  an  enormous  bound  (owing  to  the  screwing  up  of  the 
assessments  by  the  Act  of  1862),  to  90,000,000/.  in  1865  and 
101,000,000/.  in  1868.  Mr  Goschen  and  Mr  Stansfeld  had 
rightly  shown  that  nearly  6,000,000/.  out  of  the  total  17,000,0004 
of  rates  was  due  to  new  rates  which  were  directly  remunerative, 
and  therefore  not  strictly  taxation,  leaving  11,000,000/.  as  the 
real  taxation.  But  Mr  Goscben,  in  dividing  this  between  land  and 
houses,  had  made  some  great  mistakes.  He  had  taken  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  land  wrongly  as  thirty-three  per  cent.,  instead  of  thirty- 
eight  per  cent.,  and,  by  a  most  extraordinary  mistake,  he  had 
stated  the  poor-rate  in  1868  to  be  8,600,000/.,  instead  of  5,435,000/., 
as  given  in  his  own  official  tables.  In  consequence,  instead  of  the 
land’s  share  of  rates  having  decreased  from  6,435,000/  in  1838  to 
3,466,000/.  in  1868,  it  had  increased  from  2,700,0004  in  1838  to 
3,967,0004  in  1868,  thus  falsifying  one  of  Mr  Goschen’s  chief  con¬ 
clusions.  Equally  fallacious  was  the  whole  argument  that  because 
the  rates  on  land  were  not  now  so  high  as  in  the  period  of  war 
and  pauperism  from  1803  to  1834,  the  landowners  had  no  right  to 
complain,  since  it  was  an  hereditary  burden.  It  was  most  illogical 
and  false  reasoning.  The  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  in  their 
celebrated  Report  on  which  the  new  Poor  Law  was  founded,  con¬ 
demned  the  system  of  that  period  as  pernicious  and  ruinous, 
degrading  labouring  men  into  loss  of  all  independence,  weighing 
down  the  farmers,  and  eating  up  the  rent  of  landowners.  The 
new  system  at  once  reduced  the  poor  relief  from  7,000,000/.  to 
4,000,0004,  showing  that  the  rates  were  nearly  twice  as  high  as 
they  ought  to  have  been. 

Mr  Baxter  objects  to  Mr  Goschen^s  plan  for  making  the 
parish  the  unit  in  a  system  of  local  taxation,  and  urges  the 
adoption  of  some  larger  unit,  fitted  to  harmonise  with  our 
district  system  of  expenditure  on  account  of  the  poor,  the 
highways,  health,  and  education.  In  each  district  he  would 
h.ave  a  district  board  elected,  half  by  the  landowners  and  half 
by  the  occupiers,  and  he  would  group  these  in  connection  with 
county  financial  boards,  composed  of  the  magistrates  and 
elected  representatives,  to  control  county  police  and  all  strictly 
county  matters.  This  dual  arrangement,  he  considers,  would 
correspond  with  the  departmental  and  communal  systems  of 
France  and  other  continental  nations. 

Monday  was  devoted  in  the  Economical  Section  to  the 
discussion  of  friendly  and  other  kindred  societies,  and  most 
of  those  who  took  part  in  it  seemed  to  agree  that  it  is  a  duty 
of  the  Government  to  take  upon  itself  the  functions  of  a 
Friendly  Society,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  supervision  of  all 
existing  societies,  and  the  development  of  the  Post-office 
insurance  system  so  as  to  enable  working  men  to  }>rovide  for 
sickness  and  old  age.  Some  valuable  statistics,  however,  were 
contributed  by  Mr  Brabrook,  the  Deputy  Registrar  of  F rieudly  • 
Societies,  with  reference  to  the  Co-operative  Land  Movement. 
According  to  his  statement. 

Thirty  societies  had  been  registered  for  the  purpose  of  buying  . 
and  selling  land  under  the  powers  of  the  Act  of  1871.  Of  these 
thirty  societies,  fourteen  were  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  five  in  i 
that  of  York,  two  each  in  Derbyshire  and  Lincolnshire,  and  of  the 
remainder  one  each  in  the  counties  of  Chester,  Durham,  Hants, 
Leicester,  Northumberland,  Nottingham,  and  Warwick.  Allneces-  * 
sary  allowances  being  made,  it  was  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  note  ^ 
that  so  large  a  sum  as  200,0004  had  been  employed  by  these  ] 


all  in  Lancashire.  The  Halifax  Society  had  also  invested  7  0004 
It  might  be  convenient  to  mention  that  at  the  close  of  1871  the 
figures  for  1872  not  being  yet  available,  the  number  of  members 
Lo  societies  was,  in  Lancashire,  87,675  ;  in  Yorkshire, 

69,650;  and  in  other  counties,  104,963.  The  gross  value  of 
buildings,  fixtures,  and  land  belonging  to  co-operative  societies 
was,  in  Lancashire,  498,9854  ;  in  Yorkshire,  247,2664 ;  and  in 
other  counties,  181,943/.  ,  «  lu 

^  Mr  Brabrook  seems  to  have  grounds  for  his  welcome 
inference  that  from  these  comparatively  small  beginnings 
great  and  very  beneficial  results  will  soon  ensue. 


THE  THEATRES. 


Mr  Neville  has  undertaken  the  management  of  the  OiiMnc 
Theatre,  and  gives  evidence  of  a  desire  to  conduct  his  enter¬ 
prise  with  energy  and  spirit.  A  large  and  select  audience 
assembled  on  Saturday  last  to  start  him  on  his  way,  and  with 
the  talented  company  he  has  engaged  there  is  little  doubt 
that  his  venture  will  be  successful.  T\\q piece  de  resistance  of 
the  opening  programme  is  a  play  by  Mr  Byron,  entitled 
“  Sour  Grapes.”  In  general  style  it  resembles  many  of  the 
recent  productions  of  its  author,  none  of  which  have  fulfilled 
the  promise  given  in  his  best  works.  The  dangerous  gift  of 
wit,  and  a  certain  happy  knack  of  writing  for  tne  stage,  have 
given  Mr  Byron’s  pieces  an  amount  of  8ucces.s  denied  to  many 
of  higher  aim  and  more  careful  workmanship.  Society  and 
character  are  treated  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  laughter  of 
the  lightest  kind,  but  the  world  depicted  in  these  plays  is 
utterly  unlike  that  in  which  we  live.  Tlie  (lersonages  are 
apparently  intended  to  be  typical, — the  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  their  respective  professions  or  circumstances  being 
rather  obviously  suggested ;  they  are  tyf)e8,  however,  of  a 
purely  imaginary  kind,  for  which  the  original  models  will  be 
sought  in  vain  in  nature.  The  representatives  of  the  aristocracy 
show  scarcely  more  reticence  or  tact  than  the  lowest  class ; 
a  literary  man  is  travestied  as  an  uncouth  boor,  and  a  rising 
barrister  as  a  cad  of  the  first  water.  Nevertheless,  Mr  Byron 
manages  to  make  his  audience  overlook  these  fundamental 
defects,  and  keeps  them  amused  by  the  brightness  of  his 
dialogue  and  the  sparkle  of  his  wit.  The  story  of  “Sour 
Grapes”  has  no  special  interest,  and  towards  the  close 
becomes  at  times  tedious.  Mr  Neville  gives  a  frank  and 
animated  rendering  of  a  young  lord,  who,  after  a  ])eriod 
of  dissipation,  falls  in  love  with  and  marries  the  niece  of 
a  farmer  on  his  estate.  Miss  Edith  Gray  fairly  divides 
the  applause  with  the  hero  by  her  truthful  and  touching 
picture  of  the  young  lady  in  question.  Mrs  Stephens  has 
some  cause  to  complain  of  the  small  variety  in  iier  parts, 
for  which,  however,  her  own  irresistable  humour  and  fresh¬ 
ness  in  playing  them  would  serve  as  a  valid  excuse.  Mr 
Anson,  a  low  comedian,  possessed  of  true  comic  talent,  made 
his  appearance  in  this  play,  and  at  once  gained  the  favour 
of  the  house ;  and  Mr  Righton,  if  he  did  not  impart  to  the 
character  of  the  young  barrister  the  refinement  which  has 
been  omitted  by  the  author,  brought  out  the  humorous  points 
of  his  part  with  due  eflTect  After  the  comedy,  a  perform¬ 
ance  of  “  The  Game  of  Romps  ”  served  to  introduce  to  th# 
Loudon  public  Miss  Marion  Terry.  No  opportunity  is 
given  intnis  artificial  little  piece  for  the  display  of  dramatic 
gifts,  and  all  that  can  at  present  be  said  of  the  debutante 
is  that  her  natural  grace,  good  voice,  and  expressive  face 
promise  well  for  the  future.  Her  enunciation  is  clear  and 
distinct,  reminding  us  at  times  of  her  eldest  sister,  aud  the 
innate  refinement  aud  elegance  of  all  her  motions  and  ges¬ 
tures  accord  well  with  the  pretty  Dresden-China  costume. 

Mr  Montague,  having  withdrawn  Mr  R.  Lee’s  “  Chivalry” 
at  the  Gl«>be,  produced  on  Monday  last  a  new  play  called 
“Arkwright’s  Wife,”  by  Messrs  Tom  Taylor  and  J.  Saunders. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  work  of  dramatising 
Mr  Saunders’s  novel  was  chiefly  iiiidertakeu  by  his  colleague, 
and  Mr  Taylor’s  manner  of  treating  his  theme  for  stage 
purposes  suggests  many  jKiiiits  of  contrast  to  that  of  Mr 
Byron.  Mr  Taylor  seldom  surprises  his  auditors  into  laugh¬ 
ter  by  a  sudden,  humorous  sally  ;  his  writing  pursues  an  even 
and  level  course,  never  sinking  below  respectability  and 
seldom  rising  above  it.  His  dialogue  is  smooth  aud  neatly 
written,  with  a  certain  literary  tone  about  it  that  mther 
inrinnirfl  the  imuressiou  of  reality.  In  the  construction  of  the 


.ocTetle, ‘of'torking-m:;;  purc^e  oTranda's  aViove..m  impairs  the  imp.e»iou  of  reality  lu  the  coostruetion  of  the 

and  that  the  larger  portion  of  this  had  been  applied  to  providing  plot  of  “  Ark wright  s  Wife,  the  same  level  uniformity  of 
cottage  residences  for  the  members  themselves.  The  movement  achievement  is  observable.  The  story  moves  on  without 
strongest  in  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  In  dulness,  but  also  without  excitement  or  absorbing  interest, 
these  conntiPB  wo  fniinH  fho  Rnrhdale  oioneers.  fast  as  thev  were  fKo  hierhpr  dramatic  uossibilities  of  some  scenes  are 


these  counties  we  found  the  Rochdale  pioneers,  just  as  they  were 
foremost  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  form  of  English  co¬ 
operative  societies,  now  taking  the  lead  in  this  movement,  having 
invested  20,8024  in  the  purchase  of  land  and  buildings,  in  addition 
to  21,6954  required  for  the  purposes  of  their  trade.  Next  was  the 
Oldham  Society,  w’hich  had  invested  13,668/.  in  this  manner.  The 
Littleborough  Society  had  invested  9,8024  ;  the  Bacup,  9,2684 ; 
the  Bolton,  8,4644  ;  the  Failsworth,.  8,4074  ;  and  the  Bury,  7,8694 


while  the  higher  dramatic  possibilities  of  some  scenes  are 
scarcely  gras^  by  the  adapter,  although  suggested  in  the 
novel  from  which  the  play  is  taken.  The  character  of 
Margaret  Arkwright,  on  which  so  much  of  the  interest 
depends,  is  capable  and  worthy  of  serious  elaboration,  but  in 
Miss  Helen  Barry’s  hands  does  not  excite  enthusinsiii.  Either 
from  inexpenence  or  from  lack  of  power  she  failed,  in  spite  of 
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report,  which  was  adopted,  showed  that  the  net  profit  for  the 
past  half-year,  together  with  the  unappropriated  balance  of 
30,460Z.  (after  the  payment  of  dividends  in  April  last), 
amounted  to  75,213/.,  from  which  sum  the  following  divil 
dends  were  declared — viz.,  10  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  20/. 
dividend  shares  ;  7J  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  new  Stock ; 
and  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capitalised  Stock,  free  of 
income-tax  ;  leaving  38,538/.  to  be  carried  forward.  A  call  of 
10  per  cent,  on  the  new  Stock,  payable  1st  prox.,  was 
announced. 

The  net  earnings  of  the  Chicago  and  Paducah  Kailway 
for  the  month  of  August  (the  first  four  weeks  during  which 
this  length  of  line  has  been  open)  on  the  128  miles  between 
Streator  and  Windsor  amounted  to  23,703  dols.,  which  is 
considered  a  most  satisfactory  return. 

The  earnings  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railway  during  the 
month  of  September  have  been  1,392,000  dols. 

The  half-yearly  drawing  of  Mexican  Railway  Mortgage 
Bonds,  Class  “  A,”  will  take  place  on  the  15th  inst. 

Messrs  J.  S.  Morgan  and  Co.  notify  that  the  Scrip  Certifi- 
cates  for  the  Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad  Company’s  Issue  of 
300,000/.  sterling  Six  per  Cent.  Bonds  are  ready  for  delivery 
at  their  counting-house  in  exchange  for  the  allotment  letter 
and  banker’s  receipt. 

The  South-Eastern  Railway  traffic  return  for  last  week  shows 
an  increase  of  2,611/.  over  last  year  ;  the  Brighton  an  increase 
of  3,160/. ;  and  the  Highland,  an  increase  of  549/. 

The  Great  Western  Railway  of  Canada  traffic  return  for 
the  week  ended  October  3rd  shows  an  increase  of  6,236/.  over 
last  year. 

At  the  meeting  on  Wednesday  of  the  Corris  Railway 
Company  the  report  and  accounts  were  adopted,  and  a  divi- 
dend  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  on 
the  share  capital  for  the  past  half-year,  leaving  119/.  to  be 
carried  forward. 

The  ordinary  meeting  of  the  Tunis  Railways  Company, 
Limited,  will  be  held  at  the  London  Tavern  on  the  2l8t 
October. 

Mr  Donald  Nicoll,  late  M.P.  for  Frome,  and  ex-Shenff  for 
the  (3ity  of  London,  has  joined  the  direction  of  the  City  and 
County  Bank. 

A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  6J  per  cent,  i^r  annum  was 
declared  yesterday  at  the  meeting  of  the  ^hia  and  San 
Francisco  Railway  Company,  Limited.  Trade  in  Bahia  has 
been  dull  during  the  past  year,  but  the  directors  say  they 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  present  dividend. 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Company,  Limited,  last  week  were  3,837/.,  with  26  miles 
open  ;  of  the  London  Tramways  Company,  2,320/.,  with  17J 
miles  open,  as  compared  with  2,131/.  last  year,  with  the  same 
mileage  ;  of  the  Dublin  Tramw'ays  Company,  1,289/.  with  15 
miles  open  :  of  the  Provincial  Tramways  Company,  678/. ; 
and  of  the  Glasgow  Tramways  and  Omnibus  Company, 
2,051/. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday 

Consols,  92-5  to  ^  for  money,  and  92|  to  i  for  the  account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities: — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1885,  96*  to  96i ;  ditto,  1887,  961  to  96|;  ditto,  Ten- 
Forties,  9l|  to  91J;  ditto  Five  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan,  ^ 

'  921 ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  First  Mortgage,  74  to  7^ 
ditto  Second  Mortgage,  60^  to  611;  ditto  Third  Mortgage,  ^ 
to  291;  Erie  Railway  Shares,  41|  to  41S  ;  Illinois  Central,  831 
:  to  841 ;  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  18J  to  191j  and  Great  Webern 
i  of  Canada,  171  to  173.  Austrian  Silver  Rentes,  651  ’ 

i  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  621  to  62|;  Bolivian,  41  to 
1  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  48  to  60 ;  ditto  Seven  per  Cents.,  43  to  *0 
1  ex  div. ;  Egyptian,  1868,  81|  to  821;  Khedive,  76J  to  ^7  ex  div. ; 
1  French  Rentes,  561  to  671;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1870,  Iw  to 
i  1001  ex  div.;  ditto  Five  per  Cents.,  91  to  911;  ditto  e^npi 
‘  8  9-16  to  8  11-16  prem. ;  Honduras,  171  Italian,  1861, 

i  601  to  603;  Mexican,  151  to  161;  Paraguay,  32  to  34;  Feru- 
i  vian,  1870,  70  to  704 ;  Portuguese,  42|  to  431 »  Rws8>^®> 


painstaking  and  energy,  to  convey  any  impression  of  the 
mental  struggle  resulting  in  an  act  that  destroys  Margaret’s 
domestic  happiness,  and  her  subsequent  suffering  and  heroism 
left  the  audience  but  little  affected.  Richard  Arkwright  is  per¬ 
sonated  by  Mr  Kelly  with  much  simple  dignity,  A  perform¬ 
ance  so  earnest,  forcible,  and  restrained  is  now  seldom  seen  on 
our  stage.  Disregarding  all  temptations  to  rent,  Mr  Kelly 
makes  use  of  direct  and  telling  methods  of  expressing  emotion  ; 
his  tones  and  gestures  are  never  extravagant,  and  give  proof 
that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  own  resources  simplements  a 
sound  judgment  and  true  artistic  instinct.  Mr  Emery  gave 
to]  the  character  of  Margaret’s  father,  the  evil  spirit  of  the 
piece,  all  the  interest  that  careful  and  able  acting  could  give. 
In  the  earlier  scenes,  the  part  promises  well,  and  the  nume¬ 
rous  touches  by  which  are  suggested  the  absorbing  nature  of 
an  inventor’s  occupation,  and  its  effect  in  producing  distrust 
and  fear  in  a  small  mind,  belong  to  a  high  order  of  por¬ 
traiture.  Very  soon,  however,  the  part  loses  the  individuality 
and  purpose  of  its  beginning,  and  no  opportunities  are  given 
to  MrEineiy  for  the  exercise  of  his  remarkable  talents.  The 
old  man  wanders  miserably  and  aimlessly  about  the  stage 
towards  the  end  of  the  play,  having  ceased  to  have  any  part 
or  influence  in  the  events  that  take  place,  apparently  for 
the  sole  reason  of  being  present  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain. 
Mr  Montague  reappears  this  evening  with  Miss  Carlotta 
Addison  in  Mr  Plauchd’s  little  piece,  “Faint  Heart  never 
won  Fair  Lady.” 

At  the  Gaiety  Mr  Charles  Mathews  has  begun  another 
series  of  performances,  and  his  popularity  is  as  great  as  ever. 
Mr  J .  S.  Clarke  lias  appeared  in  “  Paul  Pry  ”  at  the  Hat- 
market.  The  Prince  op  Wales’s  theatre  has  reopened  with 
a  revival  of  Mr  Robertson’s  “  School,”  in  which  all  the  mem- 
l)er8  of  the  company  who  formed  part  of  the  original  cast  now 
appear  in  their  old  parts.  The  alterations  are  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  Mrs  Leigh  Murray  for  Miss  Larkin,  of  Miss  Fanny 
Josephs  for  Miss  C.  Addison,  and  of  Mr  Collette  for  Mr  Addi¬ 
son.  Mr  Co^hlan  has  previously  played  the  part  of  Lord 
Beaufoy,  originally  undertaken  by  Mr  Montague,  and  he  now 
resumes  it.  The  long  run  enjoyed  by  this  charming  little 
comedy  on  its  first  production  does  not  seem  to  have  destroyed 
its  freshness,  and  according  to  present  appearances  it  may  be 
long  before  thin  houses  will  force  Mrs  Bancroft  to  produce 
something  new.  Y. 


y- 


liTiritiim 
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LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  con- 

nection  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  LONDON.— Two  Erenln* 


XJ  nection  with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  LONDON.— Two  Evening 
Courses  of  Lectures  ^adapted  to  Teachers  and  Candidates  for  Examinations) 
will  be  given  to  Ladies  at  University  College,  respectively  on  the  Study  of 
English,  by  Prof.  MORLEY,  on  Mondays,  at  six,  beginning  October  13; 
and  on  English  History,  by  Prof.  BUND,  on  Wednesdays,  at  5.30,  beginning 
October  15.  The  Day  Classes  will  open  on  Monday,  October  27.  Prospec¬ 
tuses  to  be  had  at  the  office  in  the  College,  or  of  J.  E.  MYLNE,  Esq., 
37  Oxford-square,  Hyde-park,  W. 


Cancer  hospital  (founded  1851),  Brompion,  and 

107  PiccadiUy,  W. 


The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  a  sermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  “  There  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY. 

-L  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,000,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700.000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  he  renewed  before  the  14th 
October,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

£.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


COMPANY. 


/AVERLAND  ROUTE.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

W  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas- 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 

.GIBRALTAR  )  Every  Thursday,  _  _ 

HALTA  )  at  2  p.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

Malta 

ALEXANDRIA 

ADEN 

BOMBAY 

GALLE 

madras 

CALCUTTA 

PENANG 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


at  2  p.m. 

Every  Thursday,  f 
at  2  p.m.  I 


Every  Friday 
morning. 


Every  Monday 
at  5  a.m. 


Thursday,  Oct.  ( Friday  morning, 
9  and  23,  at  Oct.  17  and  31, 


9  and  23,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


and  everyalter- 
nate  Friday. 


Monday,  Oct.  20 
and  Nov.  3.  at 


and  Nov.  3,  at 
0  a.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Monday. 


Friday  morning. 
Oct.  31,  and 
every  fourth 
Friday. 


Monday,  Nov.  3. 
at  5  a.m  ,  and 
every  fourth 
Monday. 


'  Thursday,  Oct.  Friday  morning.  Monday,  Nov.  3. 
AUSTRALIA  23,  at  2  p.m.,  Oct.  31,  and  at  5  a.m,  and 

NEW  ZEALAND  ‘  &  every  fourth  every  fourth  every  fourth 

Thursday.  Friday.  Monday. 

Abatements  are  made  in  favour  of  Passengers  from  the  eastward  of 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
arrival. 

Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vi4  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 
“•ued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
obtained  from  Messrs  LE BEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
Bailway  Office). 

For  Rates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
•PPly  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadenhall-street,  London,  or  Oriental- 
place,  Southampton. 


VIENNA  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

the  diploma  of  HONOUR,  being  the  highest 

^  distinction,  has  been  awarded  to  LlKBKj  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 

meat. 


Bequire  the  facsimile,  in  blue,.of  the  inventor's  (Baron  Justin  v.  Liebig) 
••guature  on  the  Trade  Mark  label. 


BILLS  of  the  EXAMINED  are 
forwarded  by  post  on  Friday  evening  to  Newsvendors 
supplying  their  names  aiwZ  addresses  to  the  Publisher 
for  that  purpose. 


^HE  LONDON  ASSURANCE  CO  IIPOR ATION 

FiRE.  LI I'l;.  and  MAH !NE  ASSU H ANCKS.  ’ 


The  examiner  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 

for  any  Time,  at  PUBLICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F. 


STEVENS,  17  Henrietta-street,  Covent-garden,  London.  The  Annual 
Subscription,  including  Postage,  is  17s.  4d.  or  4*34  dels..  Gold,  and  may  be 
remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr  G.  P. 
WILLEY,  34i  Pine-street,  New  York. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Chant  r  A.i>.  j;i0. 

Office — No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 
West-End  Agents. 

Messrs  Grindlay  and  Co.,  5,5  Parliament-street,  S.W. 
Robert  Gillespie,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Edward  Budd,  Esq.,  Sub-Governor. 

Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 
Directors. 


The  examiner  in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

is  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON.  33  and  .35  Little  Collins. 


_L  is  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  33  and  .35  Little  Collins- 
street  West,  MELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any 
time,  22s. ;  if  re-posted  from  Melbourne,  26s. 


rpHEATRE  ROYAL,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Leasee  and 

X  Manner,  F.  B.  Crattrrton.— Triumphant  success  of  ANTONY 
AND  CLEOPATRA  ;  unanimously  pronounced  by  the  Public  Press  to  be 
the  grandest  and  most  gorgeous  spectacle  ever  witnessed  on  the  stage  of 
Old  Drury.  On  MONDAY,  and  during  the  week,  will  be  performed 
Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,  concentrate 


Nath.  Alexander,  Esq. 

John  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
James  Blyth,  Esq. 

Harvey  Brand,  Esq. 

Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 

Sir  Fred.  Currie,  Bart. 

George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 
Bonamy  Dobree,  Esq. 

John  Eutwisle,  Esq. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
Edwin  Gower,  Esq. 

A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


John  A.  Hankey,  Esq. 

Louis  Huth,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall.  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  Wilson  Pelly,  R  N. 
David  Powell,  Esq. 

William  Ronnie,  Esq. 

P.  F.  Robertson ,  Esq. 

Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

David  P.  Sellar.  Kwi. 

I<ewts  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 
William  Bryce  Watson,  Esq. 


Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,  concentrated 
into  Four  Acts  anoTwelve  Scenes  by  Mr  Andrew  Halliday,  illustrated  with 
new  and  characteristic  scenery  by  Mr  William  Beverly.  The  cast  will  include 
Messrs  James  Anderson,  Ryder,  H.  Russell,  A.  Glover,  Rignold,  Dolman, 
J.  Morris,  Byron,  Ford,  Llckfold,  Milton,  Sargent,  H.  Cliifurd,  and 
H.  Sinclair;  Mesdames  Wallis,  Banks,  E.  Stuart,  Melville,  Adelina  Gedda, 
Ac.  The  performances  will  commence  with  a  Farcical  Musical  Eccentricity, 
in  One  Act,  entitled  NOBODY  IN  LONDON.  To  conclude  with  a  New 
and  Original  Farce,  entitled  THE  STRAIGHT  TIP.  Prices  from  Six- 
pence  to  Five  Guineas.  Doors  open  at  half-past  six,  commence  at  seven. 
Box-office  open  from  ten  till  five  daily. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  persons  Insured  against  Fire,  tliat  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Insurances  due  at  Michaelmas  are  ready  to  be  delivered, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  tbe  Premium  shall  remain  unpaid  after 
fifteen  days  fh>m  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Premium. 


LIFE  DEPARTMENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . £5,a39,798 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income — Premiums . £106,838 

Interest .  60,387 

-  233,226 

Accumulated  Premiums  .  1,486,184 


I  Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  Cor¬ 
poration. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE.  Secretary. 


XTORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

-L^  COMPANY. 


that  to  which  this  Institution  isspeciaily  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 


of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated— a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progress  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatness  of  the  sufl'ering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  be  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  it  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  If,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  know  that  these  sufferings 
exist  as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  case  in  which  I  may  justly  ask  your  liberal  coutributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove." 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  expensive  kind. 

Treasurer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

Out-Patients’  Establishment  and  Office.— 167  PiccadiUy  (opposite  to  Bond- 
street),  W. 


Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLICIES  should  be  RENEW'ED  within  fifteen  days  from  the  29th 
instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Brauebes,  and 
at  the  Head  Office. 

London :  6t  Threadneedle-street,  E.C. 

—  West-end  Office,  8  Waterloo-place.  S.W. 

September,  1873. 


HJ.  NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothier,  Army,  Navy,  autl 

•  Civil  Outfitter. 

fll4, 110, 118. 120,  Regent -street,  W. 

41,  44, 45,  Warwick-street,  W. 

22  CV)mhiIl,  E.C. 


( 10  Mosley-street,  Manchester. 

Branches  j  50  Bold-street,  Liverpool. 

(39  New-streef,  Birmingham.  * 

The  early  Fashions  for  the  approaching  Winter  are  now  ready,  and  can 
be  had  at  the  above  addresses. 


T?OR  GENTLEMEN.  —  The  “DREADNOUGHT” 

-X  OVERCOAT,  with  Self-contracting  Belt,  for  Sea  or  Land,  is  further 


-A  OVERCOAT,  with  Self-contracting  Belt,  for  Sea  or  Land,  is  further 
improved  by  having  a  hood  removable  at  pleasure.  Several  fashionable 
novelties  in  style  and  material  fur  Overcoats  are  prepared.  Veiy  choice 
fabrics  for  Frock  and  Morning  Coats,  ho.  Home-spun  Cheviots  for  Suits 
are  to  be  fashionable  wear.  Distingue  Patterns  in  Angolasfor  Trouserings. 


For  boys. — a  large  and  comprehensive  Stock  of 

WINTER  CLOTHING  is  on  view.  Very  tasteful  designs  in  Suits 


for  Younger  Boys,  and  "  Regulation"  Suits,  as  worn  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and 
other  great  Schools,  always  ready,  or  made  to  order  in  a  few  hours.  Shirts, 
Hosiery,  Hats,  Ac.,  suitable  for  each  dress. 


For  ladies.— specialities  in  RIDING-HABITS, 

from  Three  to  Eight  Guineas*,  a  New  Habit  Covert  Jacket :  a  New 


Waterproof-Tweed  Polonaise  Travelling  Costume ;  the  New"  Dreadnought" 
Ulster  Coats,  with  Registeied  Contracting  Waist-Belt,  in  Waterproof- 
Twe^,  Cheviot,  and  Beaver  Cloths.  W aterproof  Travelling  Cloaks  In  New 
Designa 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  dreMmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mournlDg 
require  tbe  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  Is.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  markM  in  plain  figures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent^ 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.— This  celebrated  and 
most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES,  In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  inore  wholesome 
than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Bed  Seal.  Pink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  "  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 


WHOiJis.ir.1  Dipot  — 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIELD-STREET,  OXFOBD-STBEKT,  W. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALEKS  THROUGHOLT  THE  WORLD. 
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THE  EXAMINEI 


CUTLERY,-  Warranted.— The  most  raried  assortmi^nf 

TABLE  CUTLERY  in  the  world,  aU  warranted,  is  on 

The  Blades  are  all  of  the  finest  Steel. 


Cirrers 
P«r  Pair. 


34-inch  ivory  handles,  per  dozen 

3|  do.  balanced  do . . 

do.  do.  . . . 

3}  fine  ivory  do . . 

4  do.  extra  lar>re,  do.  . . 

4  do.  finest  African  ivory . 

Do.,  with  silver  ferules  . 

Do.,  with  silvered  blades  . 


Nickel  electro- silvered  handles  .  I  23  .  |  19  .  j  7  g 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishinsrlronmonirer,  by  aoDoInt 

ment  to  H.  R.  H .  the  Prince  of  W ales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containlihr 
of  H-W  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plan* 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Koo.os,  post  free. —39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1  1a  2  3 
and  4  Newman -street ;  4,6,  and  6  Perry’s-place ;  and  1  Newrnan-yard’ 
London.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  th^ 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BUR^Nalwavi 
undertake  s  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate.  ' 


12  Table  Forks . 

13  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Table  Spoons 
12  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  .. 

2  Salt  do.  .. 
1  Mustard  do.  .. 
f>  Kgg  do.  .. 
J  Gravy  do.  .. 
^  Soup  Ladle  .. 
1  Fish  Knife  .. 

1  Butter  Knife.. 

2  Sauce  Ladles.. 


Grey  hair.— 248  High  Holborn,  London.  ALEX. 

ROSS'S  HAIR  DYE  produces  a  perfect  Ifght  or  dark  colour  imnwl 
diately  it  is  used.  It  is  permanent,  and  perfectly  natural  in  dfect.  PSce 
3s.  fid.,  6s.  fid.,  and  10s  fid. ;  sent  by  poetfor  48,  84,  and  144  stamps.  ALEX. 
ROSS’S  Cantharides  Oil,  a  great  hair-grower,  3s.  6d. 


1  Sugar  Sifter, 
1  Sugar  Tongs. 


Cruet  Frames,  18e.  fid.  to  TOs. :  Tea  and  Coffee  Services,  708.  to  200s. ; 
Comer  Dishes,  £6  Ifis.  the  Set  of  Four;  Cake  Baskets,  250.  to  508. ;  and 
every  article  for  the  Table  as  in  Silver. 


A  FACT.— ALEX.  ROSSES  HATR-COLOUR  WASH 

will,  in  two  days,  cause  grey  bair  or  whiskers  to  become  their 
original  colour.  This  is  guarantee  by  ALEX.  ROSS.  It  is  menely  neoes- 
sarv  to  damp  the  hair  with  it  by  the  aid  of  the  hair-brush,  when,  in  forty- 
eight  hours,  greyness  entirely  disappears.  Nothing  objectionable  in  it. 
Price  lOs.  6d.,  sent  for  stamps. — 248  High  Holbora,  London. 


KLEC'TRO-SILVERING,  by  which  process  goods,  however  old,  can  be 
re-silvered  equal  to  uvw. — Escimates  given  for  re-plathug. 

SLACK’S  TABLE  CUTLERY.— IVORY  TABLE 

O  KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  oome  loose  in  the  bandies, 
hud  to  balance. 

1  St  size.  2nd  size.  3rd  size. 

1  Dozen  .  .  £0  lA  0  .£1  0  0  .  £1  2  0 

I  Pair  of  Carvers  O46.O60.OfiO 

Messrs  SLACK  have  beeu  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manu¬ 
facture  of  Table  Knives. 

^LACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  shower  and  sponging  baths,  from 
7s.  fid. ;  hip  baths,  fVoin  15s. ;  pen  baths,  138.  fid.;  sets  of  toilet  ware.  188. 

Sj  LACK’S.  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and 

O  Block-tin.  The  grestest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  com¬ 
mencing  at  IMS.  the  set  of  Six.  Ditto  Queen’s  Pattern,  288.  Silver  Pattern, 
with  electro-plated  bandies.  49s. 

(^LACK’S  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  e.\cel8  all  others. 

O  Price  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps,  the 
money  returned  if  not  approved  of. 

VJ LACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  MOST  ECONOMICAL  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  Show. 

Black  Fenders,  38.  fid.  to  fis. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  10s.  to  308. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  65s.  to  1208. 

Bed-room  Fire-irons,  3s.  to  5b.  9d. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  lus.  fid.  to  fiOs. 

Improved  Coal-boxes,  4s.  fid.  to  30s. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands.  INs.  fid.  to  858. 

Tea  Urus,  best  l.,ondon  Make,  45s.  to  05s. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  Three.  Os.  to  308. 

Papier  Mach^  ditto,  .‘ios.  to  95s. 

Copper  Teakettles,  fis.  fid.  to  148.  fid. 

QLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY 

^  REQUISITES. 

First  Prize  Set  .  .  .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  .  .  .  S  II  0 

Large  Set  ....  24  19  0 

Q LACKS  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  GRATIS, 

^or  g<*nt  post  free,  containing  upwards  of  .350  Engravings,  and  Prices 
of  Fenders,  Fire-irons,  Fiimisliing  Ironmongery,  Slack’s  Nickel  an-d 
Electro-plated  Wares,  Table-Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish 
without  one. 


WATERS’  QUININE  WINE 

Is  now  universally  accepted  as  the  best  restorative  for  the  weak.  It 
behoves  the  Public  to  see  that  they  obtain  WATERS’  QUININE  W1N£, 
as  Chancery  proceedings  have  elicited  the  fact  that  at  least  one  snerin- 
cipled  imitator  did  not  use  Quinine  at  all  in  the  preparation  of  his  Wine. 
Sold  by  all  grocers  at  30s.  per  dosen. 

WATERS  and  SON,  Original  Makers,  Worcester  House,  34  Kasfehesp, 
London.  Agents^LEWIS  and  CO.,  Worcester. 


THE  “  WORCESTERSHIRE.” 

Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  “  The  only  Good  Sauce,”  Imiwoves  the 
appetite,  and  aids  digestion.  Unrivalled  for  piquancy  and  flavour. 


Ask  for  LEA  and  PERRINS’  SAUCE.  Beware  of  Imitations, and  see 
the  Names  of  LEA  and  PERRINS  on  alk  bottles  and  labels. 

Agents — CROSSE  and  BLACKWELL,  London  ;  and  sold  by  all  Dealers 
in  Sauces  throughout  the  World. 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDIMENTS. 

E.  LAZKNBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favonr- 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  tlie  inferior  preparations  wiiich  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public.— 92  Wlgmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-sqnare),  tad 
18  Trinity-street,  Loudon.  E.C. 


HARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of 
this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  thateach 
Bottle. prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  somMy 
years,  signed  **  Elizabeth  Ltutawn. 

CONSUMPTION,  WASTING,  IMPEEFEOT  DIGESTION. 

SAVORY  and  MOORE’S  PANCREATIC  EMULSION  and  PXlj* 
CREATINE  are  the  most  potent  remedial  agents.  They  are  the  omy 
remedies  yet  known  for  effecting  the  digestion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  aM  j^* 
venting  nausea,  while  they  also  eflicientiy  supply  the  place  of  the  oil  wm 
rejected  by  the  stomach.  These  facts  are  now  attested  by  the 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have 
solution  of  Magresia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of 
HEARTBURN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and »  tbe 
best  mild  aperient  for  delicate  con.stltutlons,  especially  aaaptea 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

‘  CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  tliroughout  the  world. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

Moderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON — Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-Street. 
Establiahed  1897. 
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REYNELL’S  PRINTING  OFFICE. 

ESTABLISHED  1735. 

PRINTING  OF  EVERT  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS. 

BOOK -WORK, 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 

CATALOGUES,  ftc.  Ac. 

ESTIMATXS  BT  POST,  OK  OB  APPUCATJOB  TO 

14,  16,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 

Just  published,  in  folio,  price  18s., 

DESCRIPTIVE  SOCIOLOGY. 

No.  I.— ENGLISH. 

Classified  and  arranged  by  HERBERT  SPENCER. 
Compiled  and  abstracted  by  JAMES  COLLIER. 

WILLIAMS  and  NORGATE,  14  Henrietta-street,  Coymit-crarden, 
London ;  20  South  Frederick-street,  Edinburgh. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAU  NOVELS, 

jr  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 

. .  ■  0 

HUBERT  FREETH^S  PROSPERITY.  By 

Mrs  NEWTON  CROSLAND.  3  vole.  ^ 

HER  FACE  WAS  HER  FORTUNE.  By 

“  A  ve^  clever  novel.  The  Interest  in  the  story  is  admirably  kept  un 

ffiog  *»  “"O'"-*-*"  »t 

MONSIEUR  MAURICE:  a  New  Novelette. 

And  other  Tales.  By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS.  Author  of  ‘Bar¬ 
bara’s  History,*  Ac.  Svois. 

“  Miss  Edwards  is  one  of  our  best  writers  of  novelettes.  These  tales  are 
as  good  as  those  in  ‘  Miss  Carew,’  which  is  high  praise,”— 

CROWN-HARDEN.  Bj  Mrs  Fuller.  3  vols. 

An  agreeable  end  interesting  Borel.*’— Post 
”  A  pure  domestic  story,  abounding  in  stirring  incidents  related  in  a  lively 
and  lady-like  manner.  "—Court  Express. 

FROM  BIRTH  to  BRIDAL.  By  Mrs  Day. 

’*  A  really  good  novel-  one  which  deserves  very  high  praise ;  indeed 
for  a  first  novel  it  is  the  most  equally  sustained  in  literary  qualities,  and  the 
moat  inteliectsMlJy  harmoaious,  we  nave  ever  read."— AMiminer. 

LOTTIE  DARLING.  By  J.  C.  Jeaffreson, 

Author  of  *  A  Woman  in  Spite  of  Herself,*  ‘  Live  it  Down,*  Ac. 
3  vole.  [Just  ready. 


SLING  and  STONE.  Vol.  VI.  By  the  Rev.  C.  Votset-  hurst  and  Blackett.  PubUshers,  13  Great  Marlborough-atreet 

Price  78.  6d.  -  -  _ _ _ _  _  _  _ _ _  _ 


“  We  caU  attention  to  the  vigour  and  boldness  of  its  language,  and  the 
honesty  with  which  it  sets  forth  tlie  very  liberal  views  of  the  preacher.”- 
Examiner. 

Mr  Voysey  is  not  a  mere  Iconoclast.**— Scotsman. 

‘•His  utterances  are  clear  and  vigorous,  tending  to  a  pure  morality,  in 
harmony  with  the  Divine  Law  and  to  the  elevatmn  of  tne  race.”—  nest- 
minster  Review. 

TRUBNEK  and  CO.,  London. 

TO  INVESTORS. 

SAFE  IirVESTMEKTS  FOE  CAPITAL. 

DIVIDENDS  b  AND  10  TO  20  PER  CENT.  PER  ANKUH. 

SHARP’S  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

OCTOBER  EDITION  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containing 
most  reliable  information  to  Investors.  It  coutaius  all  the  best  paying  and 
safest  Stock  and  Share  investments  of  the  day,  with  Market  Prices.  Reports, 
Dividends,  &e.  &c.  Safe  Investments  in  English  and  Foreign  Railways, 
Debentures,  Banks,  Mines,  Foreign  Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks, 
Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous  Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  CO.,  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS, 

33  PoutTRT,  London.  Estabushbd  1852. 

Bankbrs:  London  and  Wbstminsteb,  Lothbubt,  London,  E.C. 


TO  INVESTORS.— Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 

and  CO.’S  MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con¬ 
taining  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  Hiitish  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
8hareand  Money  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  Investments 
payine  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  Price  8d.  per  copy,  or  6b.  annually. — 
PENNINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange  buildiugs,  London,  E.C. 


CLEAR  COMPLEXIO^tS 

for  all  who  use  the  “  United  Service  *’  Soap  Tablet,  which  also 
imparts  a  delicious  fragrance. 

MANUFACTURED  BT 

J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  Patentees  of  the  Self-fitting  Candles. 
Sold  by  Chemists,  Oil  and  Italian  Warehousemen,  and  others. 
Use  no  other.  See  name  on  each  tablet. 


OEAUTIFUL  and  PEARL-LIKE  TEETH,  Healthy 

-I-F  Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

wliich  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prised  by  the  tbonsands 
who  have  used  it,  aud  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on. 

28.  9d.  per  Box. 

ROWLAND’S  MACASSAR  OIL 

Preserves,  Strengthens,  and  Beautifies  the  Human  Hair, 38.  6d.,78.,  10s.  6d, 
(family  bottles,  equal  to  four  small),  and  tls.  per  bottle. 

ROWLAND’S  KALYDOR 

Imparts  a  Radiant  Bloom  to  the  Complexion,  and  a  Softness  and  Delicacy 
to  the  Hands  and  Arms.  4b.  6d.  and  Ss.  fid.  per  Bottle. 

Ask  any  Chemist  or  Perfumer  for  ”  Rowland’s  "  Articles. 

TTOLLOWAY^S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.  —  Low 

AX  Spirits,  Despondency. — Sickness  soon  weighs  down  the  most 
buoyant  spirits,  unless  they  be  maintained  by  the  hope  of  speedy  rcTOvery , 
thU  salutary  hope  may  safely  be  based  on  Holloway’s  world-esteemed  reme- 
which  are  the  safest  and  most  efficient  curatives  of  all  diseases 
affecting  the  exterior  aud  interior  of  the  human  body.  They  raise  every 
organ  to  its  natural  standard  by  improYiug  the  appetite,  quickening  dige^ 
non,  securing  assimilation,  purifving  the  blood,  stlmulatiDg  the  nerres,  and 
msIodglQg  any  obstructions  in  the  vessels  or  glands.  In  skin  mseases. 
Rouoway’s  medicaments  are  invaluable  for  cooling  the  surface,  and  eradi- 
rashes,  spots,  aone,  fcc :  people  of  all  castes,  creeds,  and  sects  agree 
that  they  have  ^  compare. 


On  Friday  next,  in  8vo.  price  Ts.  fid.,  doth. 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

By  JOHN  STUART  MILL. 

London :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patamoster-row. 

NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘ATUERSTONE  PRIORY.' 
On  Saturday  next,  in  2  voia,  post  8vo,  cloth,  price  Ms., 

ELENA. 

By  L.  N.  COMYN,  Author  of  ‘  Atherstone  Priory.’ 

London  :  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO..  Patemoster-row. 

WORKS  IN  MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY  AND  LOGIC. 

'^FHE  SENSES  and  the  INTELLECT.  Tbinl  Edition, 

X  With  a  Postscript  on  Darwin  on  Expression.  Price  16a  The  Post¬ 
script  separately,  price  Is. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE ;  a  Compendium  of 
Psychology  and  Ethics.  Third  Edition,  price  10a  fid. 

Or,  Part  I.  Mental  Science,  Psychology  and  History  of  Philo¬ 
sophy,  price  6a  fid. 

Fart  II.  Moral  Science,  Ethical  Theory  and  Ethical  Systems, 
price  48.  fid. 

LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE,  price  lUs.  6d. 

Part  I.  Deduction,  price  4s.  Part  II.  Induction,  price  Gs.  6d. 

By  ALEXANDER  BAIN,  LL.D., 

Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 

London:  LONGMANS,  GREEN,  and  CO.,  Patemoster-row. 

THE  NEW  QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE,  price  28.  fid. 

(free  by  post.  28.  8d.) 

NOTICE  TO  THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  TRADE. 

The  REPRINT  will  be  ready  on  MONDAY,  October  13th. 

The  new  (QUARTERLY  MAGAZINE. 

('ONTBHTS  OF  NuXBEK  I. 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL. 

OUR  NEXT  WAR. 

OLIVIA  TEM  I’KST :  a  Novel.  By  John  Dangerfield,  Author  of 
‘  Grace  Tolmur.’ 

KA  BEL  A  IS  :  a  <  'ritical  Biography. 

A  SPIRITUALISTIC  SEANCE. 

HORSES  AND  RIDERS. 

GIULIO  VESCONA.  I*OET  AND  PAINTER  :  a  Tale. 

Annual  subscription,  11a,  payable  in  advance. 

London :  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Warwick  House,  PaUrnoster-row. 

The  NEWEST  MATERIALISM ;  Paperi  on  the  Books 
of  Mill,  Comte.  Bain.  Spencer,  Atkinson,  and  Feuerbach.  By 
WILLIAM  MACCALL.  Price  Five  Shillings. 

London  :  FARRAH,  282  Straad. 

Rational  Christianity  :  its  Nature,  its  Present 

Relation  to  Existing  Churches,  and  a  Plea  for  its  Separate  Uiganisa- 
tion.  ^ce  fid. ;  per  post,  fiid. 

London :  E.  D ALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  ^.C. _ 

Just  published,  price  fid., 

rrHE  POPULATION  DIFFICULTY:  Its  Aspects  in 

X  Ghreat  Britain  and  France.  By  C.  R-  DRY8DALE. 

I  BAILLIBRE,  TINDALL,  and  COX,  20  King  WUliam- street,  Strand, 
London. 
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LIST  OF  NEW 


milEDIATELT  FORTHOOMINO  BOOKS. 


BOUGH  NOTES  of  a  VISIT  to  BELGIUM,  SEDAN, 

.  nnd  PARIS,  in  SEPTEMBER.  1(470-71.  By  JOHN  ASHTON. 
Small  8vo,  cloth.  Ss.  6d. 


CHOLERA;  How  to  Avoid  and  Treat  It.  Popular  and 

Practical  Notes.  By  HENRY  BLANC.  M-D.  Small  8vo,  cloth, 
48.  6d. 


SIX  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS, 


AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 


1.  ME  CARINGTON ;  a  Tale  of  Love  and  Conspiracy. 

By  R.  TURNER  COTTON.  3  vols.  [Immediately. 


2.  HEATHERGATE :  a  Story  of  Scottish  Life  and 

Character.  2  vola.  [Ready. 

3.  HESTER  MORLEY’S  PROMISE.  By  Hesba 

STRETTON.  3  vols. 

“Much  better  than  the  average  novel  of  the  day.  .  .  .  The  pictures 
of  a  narrow  society,  narrow  of  soul  and  intellect,  in  which  the  book 
abounds,  are  very  clever.” — Spectator. 


4.  MIRANDA :  a  Midsummer  Madness.  By  Mortimer 

COLLINS.  3  vols. 

“  As  a  writer  of  light,  amusing,  and  brilliant  conversation,  on  all  ordinary 
topics,  love-making,  politics,  cookery,  luncheons,  the  education  and  rights 
of  women,  the  autlior  stands  alone.  There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  whole 
three  volumes.”— 5to»Miar(/. 


5.  The  QUEEN’S  SHILLING :  a  Soldier’s  Story.  By 

Captain  ARTHUR  GRIFFITHS.  2  vols. 

‘‘An  agreeable  rattle  of  a  book,  with  a  genuine  camp  and  mess-room 
flavour  about  United  .Sereice  Gazette. 

•‘Captain  Grifllths  tells  his  story  well,  and  with  considerable  power  • 
Vanity  /fair. 

6.  BRESSANT :  a  Romance.  By  Julian  Hawthorne. 

2  vols. 

‘‘  The  son’s  work,  we  venture  to  say,  is  worthy  of  the  sire.  .  .  .  The 
story  as  it  stands  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  the  contrast  which  it  presents  between  sensuous  passion  and  the  love 
which  is  stronger  than  death  has  rarely,  perhaps,  been  more  forcibly  dis¬ 
played.” — Times. 

liKNRT'S.  KING  and  CO.,  63  Comhill,  and  12  Patemoster-row. 


SAMUEL  TINSLEY’S 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


PROFESSOR  bain’s  NEW  WORK  ON  MIND  AND  BODY. 

MIND  and  BODY ;  the  Theories  of  their  Relations.  By 

ALEXANDER  BAIN.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Logic  at  the  University 
of  Al>erdeen.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with  Four  Illustrations,  4s. 

A  New  Volume  of  ‘‘  The  International  Scientific  Series.” 

The  GOVERNMENT  of  the  NATIONAL  DEFENCE. 

From  the  30th  June  to  the  3l8t  October,  1870.  By  M.  JULES 
FAVRE.  1  Tol ,  demy  Svo,  cloth. 

The  PEARL  of  the  ANTILLES ;  or,  An  Artist  in  Cuba. 

Bv  WALTER  GOOD3I AN.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  7s.  6d. 

“  31  r  Goodman  has  resided  in  the  place  he  writes  about  for  many  years, 
and  brings  to  his  task  an  amount  of  authority  which  less  experienced  eje- 
witnesses  cannot  command.” 

TENT  LIFE  with  ENGLISH  GIPSIES  in  NORWAY. 

Bv  HUBERT  83IITH.  With  Map  and  numerous  Illustrations  by 
AVhymper.  Demy  Svo.  cloth  extra,  218. 

‘*  3Vritten  in  a  very  lively  style.  .  .  .  3Ve  hope  that  many  will  read  it, 
and  And  in  it  the  same  amusement  as  ourselves.” — Times. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

SARA  COLERIDGE,  Memoir  and  Letters  of.  Edited  by 

her  Daughter.  W’ith  Portraits.  2  vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  248. 

‘‘  We  are  compelled  to  leave  these  volumes  with  a  feeling  that  space  does 
not  permit  us  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  all  the  various  interest  of  Sara 
(Coleridge’s  Correspondence.”— /Safurdoy  Review.  j 

A  SOOTOH  COMMUNION  SUNDAY :  to  which  are  i 

added  Certain  Discourses  from  a  University  City.  By  A.  K.  H.  B.  ! 
Crown  Svo,  cloth,  As.  I 

HINDUSTANI  MADE  EASY.  (Tas-hil  ul  Kalam.)  : 

By  Captain  W.  R.  M.  HOLRO YD,  Director  of  Public  Instruction,  ; 
Punjaa  Crowm  Svo,  cloth.  As. 

The  object  of  the  Tas-hil  ul  Kalam  is  to  enable  the  student  to  acquire  in  i 
as  short  a  time  and  as  easily  as  possible  a  colloquial  knowledge  of  the 
Hinddstani  or  Urdu  tongue,  and  to  translate  with  facility  from  English  into 
that  language. 

The  DISCIPLES.  A  New  Poem.  By  Harriet  Eleanor  | 

HAMILTON  KINO,  Author  of  ‘Aspromonte,  and  other  Poems.’  j 
Crown  Svo,  cloth. 

This  work  was  commenced  at  the  express  instance  of  the  great  Italian 
patriot.  Maxzini,  and  commemorates  some  of  his  associates  and  fellow- 
workers- men  who  looked  up  to  him  as  their  master  and  teacher. 

COSMOS  :  a  Poem.  Subject : — Nature  in  the  Past  and  in 

the  Present— 3Ian  in  the  Past  and  in  the  Present — The  Future.  Small 
crown  Rvo,  cloth. 

NARCISSUS;  and  other  Poems.  By  E.  Carpenter. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Se. 

IN  STBANGE  COMPANY ;  or,  the  Note-Book  of  a  ; 

Roving  Oirrespoodent  By  JA3IES  GREENWOOD, ‘‘The  Amateur  j 
OasuaL  Crown  Svo,  cloth.”  I 

ABEL  DRAKE’S  WIFE.  By  John  Saunders,  Author  of  I 

‘  HiroII.*  Crown  Svo,  with  a  frontispiece,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

A  New  Volume  of  ‘‘The  Cornhill  Library  of  Fiction.” 


NOTICE.— A  NEW  AND  HANDSOME  BOOK  FOR 
CHILDREN,  &c. 

HARRY’S  BIG  BOOTS:  a  Fairy  Tale,  for 

‘‘Smalle  Folke.”  By  S.  E.  GAY.  With  8  Full-page  Illustratinn. 
and  a  Vignette,  drawn  by  Percival  Skelton,  from  the  Author*! 
Designs.  Crown  Svo,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  price  As 


BOOK 


EPITAPHIANA  ;  or,  the  Curiosities  of 

Churchyard  Literature :  being  a  Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Em 
taphs,  with  an  Introduction  giving  an  Account  of  Various  CustomM 
Prevailing  amongst  the  Ancients  and  Moderns  In  the  DisnoMiTf 
their  Dead.  By  W.  FAIRLEY,  F.S.S.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  priw  ■vi 
post-free. 


NEW  NOVELS, 

TO  BE  OBTAINED  AT  EVERY  LIBRARY. 


NOTICE.— NEW  NOVEL  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  ‘  RAVENSDALE.’ 


TOM  DEL  ANY.  By  Robert  Thynne,  Author 

of  ‘  Ravensdale.’  3  vols.,  31s.  6d. 


“There  is  not  a  dull  page  in  the  book.”— .Sbofoman. 

‘‘A  very  bright,  healthy,  simply  told  story.  .  .  .  Above  the  averags 
run  of  recent  novels.” — Standard.  ^ 

‘‘  ‘  Tom  Delany  ’  is  a  novel  of  far  more  than  average  merit  .  .*  .  it* 
descriptions  arc  pleasant  and  animated,  its  characters  life-like,  sad  the 
insight  it  affords  into  Australian  life  is  closer  and  more  exact  than  any  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  In  fiction.  .  .  .  We  heartily  commend  ‘  Tom 
Delany  ’  as  a  novel  from  which  the  reader  is  sure  to  derive  great  amuse¬ 
ment.”— .Vanday  Times. 

See  also  Reviews  in  the  Saturday  Review  and  Athenaum,  Aug.  30, 1873. 


FOLLATION  PRIORY :  a  Novel.  2  vols.,  21s. 

“  ‘  Foliation  Priory  ’  is  a  thoroughly  sensational  story,  written  with  more 


art  than  is  usual  in  compositions  of  its  class ;  and  avoiding,  skilfully,  a 
melancholy  termination.” — Sunday  Times. 


NOTICE.-NEW  STORY  BY  MISS  ARMSTRONG,  SUITABLE 

FOR  GIRLS,  &c. 


FLORENCE;  or,  LOYAL  QUAND  MEME. 

By  FRANCES  AR3ISTRONG.  Crown  Svo,  5s.,  clotli. 


“'Florence ’  is  a  very  charming  love  story,  eminently  pure  and  ladylike 
in  tone,  effective  and  interesting  m  plot,  and,  rarest  praise  of  all,  written  in 
excellent  English.” — Civil  Servscc  Review. 


The  SECRET  of  TWO  HOUSES.  By  Fanny 

FISHER.  2vol,. 


“Thoroughly  dramatic.” — Public  Opinion. 

“The  story  is  well  told.” — Su7uhvj  Times. 

“Very  cleverly  constructed.  .  .  .  The  iutorest  is  never  suffered  to 
flag.” — Dublin  University  Magazine. 


STRANDED,  but  not  Lost.  By  Dorothy 

BROMYARD.  3  vols. 


'*  The  men  are,  for  the  most  part,  strnightforw'ard  English  gentlemea. 
and  the  women  good  specimens  of  English  ladles  In  this  respect,  as  in 


the  healthiness  of  its  morality,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  book  is  a  contrast  to 
most  of  its  eXsas."— Athenaum. 


IS  IT  FOR  EVER?  By  Kate  Mainwarinc. 

3  vols.,  318.  Gd. 


CRUEL  CONSTANCY.  By  Katharine  King, 

Author  of  ‘The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,'  ‘Lost  for  Gold.’  4c. 
3  vols.,  3U.  6d 


TOO  LIGHTLY  BROKEN:  a  Story.  3  vok, 

313.  6d. 


LILY  GWYNNE.  By  Sydney  Mostyn,  Author 

of  ‘  The  Surgeon’s  Secret,’  Ac.  [Just  ready. 

London:  SA3IUEL  TINSLEY,  Publisher,  10  Southampton-street, Strand. 


Totally  distinct  from  any  other  firm  of  Publishers. 


NOTICE:— The  PRINTING  and  PUBLICATION  of  all 
Classes  of  BOOKS,  PAMPHLETS,  Ac.— Apply  to  Mb 
Samuel  Tinsley,  Publisher,  10  Southamptoa-street, 
Strand,  London,  W.C. 


rpUE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  270,  will  be 

-L  published  on  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  18th. 


contents: 


I.  THE  ENGLISH  PULPIT. 

II.  VOLTAIRE. 

III.  EXPERIENCE  OF  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

IV.  HOLLAND  HOUSE. 

V.  ENGLISH  DICTIONARIES. 

VI.  THE  LAND  OF  MOAB. 

VII.  HERBERT  SPENCER. 

VIII.  THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  RADICALS. 


JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle-atreet. 


‘*^“**‘*  St  James’s,  Weatmloster,  and  Pnbllrtied  by 

EDWARD  DALLOW,  at  7  Southampton-street.  Strand.  Loudon,  in  the  County  of  Middlesex.— Satubd ay,  October  11,  1873. 
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